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1 . SUMMARY OF PILOT PROGRAM 



TITLE : Medical Laboratory Assistant Teacher Education Institute » 

Pi lot Program 

COOPERATING AGENCIES : National Committee for Careers in Medical 

Technology, Washington, D.C. 

National Council on Medical Technology Education 
Memphis, Tennessee 

DURATION : April 17, 1967 to February 15^ 1968 

Pilot Institute, August 21 - September 1, 1967 
University of Tennessee, Division of University Extension 
Downtown Center, Memphis, Tennessee 



OBJECTIVES : The purpose of this pilot program was to design a compre- 

hensive plan for a Teacher Education Institute to upgrade and update 
present and potential instructors in health occupations education pro- 
grams. A teacher education curriculum was developed, incorporating 
recognized teaching principles with new edutational methods, media, 
and materials. 

To test the plan, an initial pilot Teacher Education Institute was 
conducted for instructors of medical laboratory assistants to: 

(1) Develop confidence and competence in participants through in- 
volvement in new educational techniques and teaching practices, 

(2) Help the participants to realize that teacher education and 
development is a continu^ys process, and (3) Use accepted testing 
and observation techniques to determine the progress and develop- 
ment of the participants. 

The plan and the pilot Institute were evaluated to establish a 
pattern adaptable to other Institutes in the health field. The 
work under this grant involved planning, implementation, and eval- 
uation. 

PLANNING : The plan brought together a group of education and health 

professionals with interest and experience in teacher education. The 
two committees that guided the pilot program were composed of pathol- 
ogists, medical technologists, and educators. Along with project 
staff they: 

1. Developed committee membership and roles. 

2. Arranged for the Institute to be conducted by a host 
i ns t i tut ion . 
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3. Prepared an announcement and application form^ and es- 
tablished criteria for selecting participants to attend. 

4. Designed objectives for the Institute participants, based 
on a chart showing the process of training."* 

5. Approved a course outline and schedule prepared by the 
faculty at the university which would conduct the Insti- 
tute . 

6. Agreed to use an experimental evaluation process proposed 
by the Educational Testing Service. 

7. Arranged for evaluations of the Institute by participants 
and faculty. 

8. Evaluated each step of their work as plans proceeded. 

9. Discussed and recommended future Institute possibilities. 

10. Reviewed and accepted the final report on the pilot program. 

IMPLEMENTATION : The Institute at the Univiefsity of Tennesree, Division 

of University Extension, Downtown Center, Memphis, Tennessee, was con- 
ducted from August 21 through September 1, I 987 . It was attended by 
15 teachers of medical laboratory assistants who were paid stipends 
and travel expenses and also six non-stipend participants. The course 
was not for credit, but certificates were presented upon completiono 

The course content included learning objectives, educational innova- 
tions and technology, educational career professional planning, the 
roles of a teacher, psychological factors in teaching and learning, 
teaching methods and techniques, communications and group dynamics 
in teaching and learning, lesson plans and sequence of teaching, 
audiovisual instruction, practice teaching, and testing and evalu- 
ation. 

Material was presented through lectures, demonstrations, printed mate- 
rials, audiovisuals, and individual assignments for participants. 

Classes were held from 9 a.m. to 5 P*m. for 10 days with some two-hour 
evening session. 

The two full-time instructors who presented most of the material were 
assisted by an educational consultant, psychologist, and additional 
instructional resource people for presentations such as audiovisual 
instruction and a unit on training disadvantaged persons. 










EVALUATIO N ; An analysis of all evaluations showed that the pilot 
program v/as successful and that the initial plans carried over into 
the conduct of the model Institute and its effect on the participants. 
It is clear that specialists in the educational and scientific disci- 
plines can work together to devise a program meeting the teacher train- 
ing needs of a health specialty. 

Such a program can be adapted for use in universities, colleges, hospi- 
tals or other teaching institutions in conducting teacher training pro- 
grams in other health related fields. Using the proposals for this In- 
stitute, and suggestions resulting from it, there could be a variety 
of types of Institutes such as: 

1. Institute in an acutal or.;‘s imulated laboratory. 

2. A follow-up Institute for these participants to concen- 
trate on curriculum development and materials for the 
special ty field. 

3 . Longer Institutes with credit for more extended parti- 
cipation. 

4. Workshops or conferences for multiple disciplines, in- 
volving persons from the medical health and educational 
fields. 



The chief suggestions of the committees include: (1) that in future 

Institutes the focus be centered on what the student does rather than 
what the teacher does in the learning situation, (2) that emphasis 
be placed on new media for independent learning and (3) that avail- 
able resources be allotted with high priority to program, facilities 
and faculty rather than for stipends for participants. 

The Institute faculty, and probably some potential participants, 
should be included in the entire planning phase. This would mean early 
agreement with a host educational institution or arranging for some 
committee members who plan the curriculum to teach at t.'te Institute. 

It is also recommended that the objectives of the Institute should 
be stated in detail so that applicants will understand the aims of 
the course; i.e. that it is related to educational methods and not 
to curriculum for their specialty. However7 instructors must have 
some familiarity with the educational level and work of the parti- 
cipants. Teaching techniques should have a direct relationship to 
the type of curriculum taught by participants. Opportunities should 
be provided for participants to exchange ideas. 
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The report writer should either attend all planning meetings or edit 
a report which Is the responsibility of one person who has been In- 
volved with the entire project. A small group, rather than the entire 
planning committee, should be responsible for preparation of the final 
report . 



II INTRODUCTION 



Office of Educa- 
Unlted States, most 
graduates for a mln- 



When this pilot program was submitted to the 
tion, there were approximately I 50 schools In the 
established In recent years, training high school 
Imum of 12 months to work as medical laboratory assistants. Although 
medical laboratory assistant Instructors are educated at the college 
leve^ and the majority have baccalaureate degrees, their training Is 
heavily oriented In science and few have backgrounds In educational 
methodology. Therefore, there was need to provide a b;ackground so 
that these medical laboratory assistant instructors could be more 
effective In their training programs. 



Obloctives of Pilot Program 
The objectives stated In the original proposal , were: 

1. To design a comprehensive plan for Teacher Education 
Institutes for the purpose of upgrading and updating 
present and potential Instructors In health occupations 
education programs. 

2. To develop a short term teacher education curriculum 
Incorporating recognized teaching principles with new 
educational methods, media, and materials. 

3 . To test the plan which evolves with an Initial pilot 
Institute for 16 medical laboratory assistant Instruc- 
tors . 

(a) To Involve the participants In new educational 
techniques and teaching practices In order to 
develop confidence and competence In the In- 
structor’s teaching ability and Interaction with 
students . 

(b) To help participants realize that teacher ed- 
ucation and development In the medical laboratory 
field, as elsewhere. Is a continuous process. 
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(c) To Investigate the progress end development of 
the participants, using accepted testing, ob- 
serving and judgment techniques. 

4. To- evaluate the plan and pilot Institute with a view 
toward setting a pattern to be used in succeeding 
I nst i tutes , 

A comparison of these objectives in the initial proposal with 
those developed for the Institute (Page ll) Indicates an evolution 
in the -pl ann i ng of objectives. Planners' be 1 ieved that’ al l,” objectives 
should be stated consistently, in this case in behavioral terms. 

In planning, conducting, and evaluating this Teacher Education 
institute it was hoped that the following contribution would be made 
to education: 

1. Offer the opportunity fo^dpar to improve their 

qualifications for staff heal th occupations education 
programs in thii medical l€bofatory field, 

2. Provide an experimental apprbach to teacher training 
to facilitate the upgrading of „i nstructors . 

3. Develop a comprehensive plan adaptable for use in 
other teacher training Institutes. 

The work under this grant logically falls into three phases: 
Planning (by the National Advisory Committee and 1^1 ann ing and Curri- 
culum Committee), Implementation , (holding a Teachpf Education In- 
stitute to test the plan), and Eval uat I on . (of both the plan and the 
Institute). It was anticipated that from the pilot program recom- 
mendations would be made for other Institutes, suitable for teachers 
of medical laboratory assistants and other health occupations person- 
nel . 



The first four months of the grant period were spent in devel- 
oping the plan, including the course of study, procedures, and methods 
to be used in evaluating the Institute’s participants, instructional 
methods, and curriculum content. It was decided that the institute 
would concentrate on teaching methods adhering to adequately pre- 
pared behavioral objectives. 

To evaluate the success of the Institute, an independent testing 
organization. Educational Testing Service, was engaged to, design and 
administer a pre-test and a post-test of those attending to show a- 
chievement and/or attitude change as a result of attending the Insti- 
tute. Evaluations were also made by the National Advisory and Plan- 
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ning and Curriculum Committees, faculty at the Institute, and individ- 
uals who participated. A final evaluation of the overall project 
plan was also made by the project staff and committee members. 

Commi ttee Structure 



Two committees were developed with some overlapping membership 
so that there would be continuity in the work. 

The National Advisory Committee was composed of two pathologists, 
two medical technologists and two educators. Their role was to: 

(l) Lend leadership and guidance to the project as a whole, (2) Sug- 
gest uses for project Consultants, (3) Review and pass on the final 
report, and (4) Serve in any other capacity considered important by 
the committee. 

The Planning and Curriculum Committee was the key group in de- 
veloping the program. To provide for .continuity in planning and trans- 
mitting ideas, three members of the advjijsory committee (one from each 
profession) also served on the Planni ng]",and Curriculum Committee. 

This committee was responsible for developing a comprehensive h^'^lth 
occupations teacher education program. I ts.-fmembers were specifically 
I charged with discussing and making decisions related to the compre- 
hensive plan, the course content of the Institute, evaluation pro- 
icedures, and the final report. 

In addition, six Consultants who are medical laboratory special- 
ists were appointed. They were kept informed of. plans as they devel- 
oped and were available for advice. 

(See Appendix I - Committee Members and Consultants) 

Planni ng 

Preceding the Institute, members and staff: 

, Developed both committees and defined their roles. 

. Arranged for the Institute to be conducted by the 
University of Tennessee. 

. Prepared an announcement and application form for the 
institute, including mailing and processing. (See 
Appendix 2 - Institute Announcement and Selection 
Appl i cat ion.) 

. Presented and accepted a flow chart showing the process 
of training. (See 1 1 1 us t rat i on No . 1 , Page 6a,) 
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1 1 lustration No. 1 
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The Process of Training represents the step by step procedures used by 
the Planning and Curriculum Committee in developing the Teacher Educa- 
tion Institute. 

W The job standard is a description of the tasks that should be 
performed by the teacher in medical laboratory assistant pro- 
grams. (Insti tute participant) . 

2/ Needs are identified by comparing the background and education 
of the Institute participants with the tasks assigned to the 
teacher of medical laboratory assistant programs as represented 
in block number 1. 

3/ Learning objectives should be stated in attainable and measureable 
behavioral terms. 

8/ Evaluation and feedback are part of all steps of the process and 
are never really completed. 
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. Established criteria for selecting Institute participants. 



. Designed objectives for the Institute participants. 



Revised and accepted a course outline 
pared by the Institute teaching staff 
the behavioral objectives established 
and Curriculum Committee, 



and schedule pre- 
designed to meet 
by the Planning 



. Selected participants, notified all applicants, and mailed 
information to those chosen prior to the Institute. 

. Approved design and information for a certificate to be 
given for completing of the Institute. 

. Selected a unique experimental evaluation process pro- 
posed by the Educational Testing Service, involving a 
pre- and post- I nsti tute ' telephone ‘ interview instead of 
a paper and pencil evaluation. 

. Organized instructional resources. 

. Prepared classrooms, social activities, housing arrange- 
ments, etc. for Institute participants. 

These accomplishments involved hours of work with some committee 
members assuming specific assignments between meetings. Fol lowthrough 
on information and arrangements as well as conferences and work ses- 
sions with the Institute faculty were handled by the project staff, 
(See Appendix 3 - Schedule of Committee Meetings.) 

At the last three meetings a retrospective look at all previ- 
ous activities was taken in order to compare accomplishments with 
objectives. Evaluations from Institute staff, participants, and 
Educational Testing Service were analyzed, and individual committee 
members were assigned certain aspects of the program to evaluate and 
summarize. A preliminary draft of the final report was prepared, 
revised, and approved. 

The committees also decided that a brief followup should be done 
within a few months to ascertain from participants the extent of 
changes in their teaching programs as a result of attending the In- 
stitute. (Not a part of this report.) 






I I I TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

The pilot program implementing the plan was the two-week Teacher 
Education Institute at the University of Tennessee, Division of Uni- 
versity Extension, Downtown Center, Memphis, from August 21 through 
September 1, 1967. 



Participants 

Announcements and applications were mailed to 175 persons and 
63 were returned and processed. The grant provided funds for 16 
participants to attend with stipends of $15 a day for ten days and 
round trip air coach transportation. 

In establishing criteria for selection, the committees felt 
that the 16 participants should be broadly representative of the 
range of instructors already teaching or expecteitl to teach medical 
laboratory assistants. (See Appendix 4 - Select?fbn Criteria Report.) 

•4 
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The most important selection criteria for thos,C]receiving sti- 
pends were based on: v 

Number of years teaching in a medical lafe^pratory assist - 
ant program . Preference was given to those''-who had 
taught for on e, two, or three years, since i t y»as felt 
that this would enhance the exchange of information and 
enrich the learning experience. Those with one year 
or less were given the first pri or i ty because therr 
need for the Institute was considered the greatest. 

Exposure to education courses and/or workshops . 
Preference was given to applicants with no previous 
record of attending education courses or workshops. 

They would be more likely to need the experience and 
to benef i t from i t . 

Number of years of clinical laboratory experience . 
Preference was given to medical technologists with a 
range of ^ur to seven years of laboratory experience. 

These three criteria were the primary guides for selecting the 
participants and designating alternates. Selection was made on an 
anonymous basis after information from the applications was trans- 
ferred to Royal McBee Keysort Cards. Geographic distribution and 
the type of school in which they had trained or were now teaching 
were considered, but were not prime factors in selection. 
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Since a minority of the teachers in the health field are men and 
since some laboratory assistant training is in Catholic hospitals, it 
was decided that at least two males and two teachers from Catholic 
religious communities offering laboratory assistant training should 
be Included to represent the overall teacher population. 

It should be noted that the final group did not entirely rep- 
resent the primary selection criteria since six non-stipend parti- 
cipants were admitted on an availability basis. A profile of parti- 
cipants follows on Page 10> 1 1 lustration No. 2. 

I Participant-Developed Quest ionnai re 

: During the Institute, the participants developed a questionnaire 

to obtain a composite picture of themselves and the programs in which 
they taught. It was intended only as an information gathering device, 
but is of interest because those participating were teachers in medi- 
cal laboratory assistant schools with total enrollment of 208 students 
which is about 20 percent of the estimated 1,100 enrolled in such 
schools. The 208 students included 196 females and 12 males. Of 
these, 182 had completed at least high school or its equivalent and 
25 had some college or other post high school education.- Classes 
averaged 10.4 students with students averaging 21 years of age. 

Seven of the 20 Institute participants listed teaching as their 
only duty, while eight were also assigned laboratory supervision 
and five stated that they did bench work as well. Their salaries 
ranged from $5)600 to $12,000, and averaged $7)795 a year. 

Institute Staff 




The Institute staff Included a coordinator, two full-time in- 
structors, an educational consultant, two medical laboratory assist- 
ant program specialists, and five instructional resource persons. 
(See Appendix 6 - Institute Staft) The coordinator and full-time 
instructors were responsible for the entire Institute program; 
others served on a limited basis for specific purposes, as follows: 

. The educational consultant (a member of the National 
Advisory Committee) had previously worked with medical 
laboratory personnel and helped to open the Institute, 
laying the foundation as set forth in the behavioral 
objectives. 

. The two program specialists were medical technologists 
who spent a day orienting the participants to the spe- 
cial problems of training persons from disadvantaged 
socio-economic backgrounds. They are associated with 
the Laboratory Assistant Field Project, funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor, which is determining ways 
to train the disadvantaged as laboratory assistants. 
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1 1 lustration No. 2 



PROFILE OF PARTICIPANTS 
(Stipend and Non-Stipend) 
(N=21) . 



SEX 

Male 2 

Fema 1 e 19 



MARITAL STATUS 
Single 9 

Married 12 



GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 
Northeast 7 

Southeast 10 

North Central 1 

South Central 3 



COLLEGE MAJOR 
Medical Technology 
Zoology 
Biology 

Biol ogy/Chem i s t ry 
Chemistry 
Bacteriology 
Bacter i ol ogy/Zopl ogy 

CLINICAL LAB EXP^ktENCE 
2 and 3 Years 
4 and 5 Years 
6 and 7 Years 
8 and 9 Years 
10 plus 



10 

2 



AGE RANGE 



26-30 10 

31-35 4 

36-40 1 

41-45 4 

46-50 2 



MLA TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

0 to less than 1 Year 

1 Year to 2 Years 

2 Years to 3 Years 

3 Years 

More than 3 Years I 



EDUCATION 

2 Year Col 1 ege 2 
4 Year Col lege 16 
Masters Degree 2 
Graduate Study 1 



TYPE MLA PROGRAM 

Jr. or Community College 2 

Vocational or Technical 

Institute 4 

Large Hospital (Over 400) 4 

Small Hospital (Under 400) 7 

Armed Forces 1 

VA Hospital 1 

Allied Medical and Science 1 



Department of Public Health 1 



(See Appendix 5 - Institute Participants) 
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. The five resource persons contributed special knowledge 
to specific teaching tasks, such as the instructor and 
his job, psychological factors of teaching and learning, 
audiovisual demonstration, and interpersonal relationships. 



Objectives of the Institute 



These objectives for the Teacher Education Institute were de- 
veloped by the Planning and Curriculum Committee. 



PURPOSE — 



1 



to devise, conduct and evaluate a model teacher education 
program in order to provide: , 

. Overal 1 -- an efficient means of enhancing teaching in 
paramedical programs, and >l|,v 



'•t- ^ 

2. Specif ical 1 v — technically competent medical , labora- 
tory personnel, who are Instructors in medlcai'iabora- 
tory assistant programs, with equal ly competent- 'teach- 
ing ski 1 1 s . 



FOCUS — upon: 

1 . the participant as a TEACHER and 



2. the objectives as a guide and measure of the partici- 
pants* attainment . 



OBJECTIVES — 

Upon completion of the institute the participant as a teach- 
er of medical laboratory assistant students, should be able 
to: 

I. Identify and relate his role as a TEACHER: 

A. Member of a profession (education) 

B. Manager (classroom, clinical affiliate, personal) 

C. Counselor (educational, personal, professional) 

D. Member of educational staff (dual role of teacher and 
supervisor) 

I I. State educational objectives in behavioral terms: 

A. Analyze the task to be learned 

B. Establish performance standards for his students 
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C. Formulate valid objectives 

D. Identify, establish, justify and make use of selection 
criteria' for course entry 

Ml. Devise methods to measure continuously the progress toward 
attainment of objectives: 

A. Verbal and oral performance tests 

B. Observational techniques 

IV. Plan, devise, and structure learning experiences: 

A. Distinguish between teaching prbcoss and content 

B. Organize subject matter , 

C. Determine sequence and schedule of cufpieulum 

* 

V. Identify, select, and Implement the most eff^flye strategy 

accord 1 ng to : ' ■ ; ' .. 

A. Level (s) of performance required ^ 

1. skin performance (do) : - 

2. verbal (describe) ' 

3. conceptual (demonstrate understanding) 

B. Conditions influencing learner performance 

1 . ability level 

2. past experience 

3. expending of effort (motivation) 

C. Tactics 

1. determine effective structural pattern(s) 
(presentation. Individual study, interaction) 

2. determine appropriate media and resources 



Institute Program 



Applicants were first notified of selection on June 26. Addi- 
tional materials which were sent to them by the Institute coordinator 
on August 4 included a copy of the Institute objectives; Robert F. 
Mager's book, ’’Preparing Instructional Objectives", to be read in 
advance; and information on arrangements. Institute facilities, and 
the city. It was suggested that they bring any notes, texts, out- 
lines, curricula or other materials used in their own teaching pro- 
grams . 

The Sunday evening before the Institute began, a get-together 
for participants. Institute staff, and project staff enabled aM to 
meet in an informal atmosphere. 









Instructional Program and Schedule 
August 21 " September K 1967 



Monday. August 21 
9:00 - 10:20 
10:40 - Noon 
1 :00 - 2:50 



3:10 - 5:00 

6:30 - 9:30 
Tuesday. August 22 
9:00 - 10:20 
10:40 - Noon 



1:00 - 2:50 
3:10 ■' 5:00 
6:30 - 9:30 

Wednesday. August 23 
9:00 - 10:20 



Orientation to Institute 

Writing Learning Objectives - Introduction 

Purpose and Importance of Job - related 
Objectives 

1. Performance Required 

2. Teaching Too Ljttle 

Relative Importance of Objectives and Uses 
of Objectives ;/V i , 



Career Professional Planning’-^ 






■ . 1 *' 



Overview 

How to State Objectives 

1. Description of Performance 

2. Conditions of Performance 
3* Standards 

4. Examples 

Continued Stating Objectives 

Innovations in Education 

Film - "A Multi-Faceted Approach to the 
Teaching of Botany" by Postlethwait 



The Medical Technologist as a Teacher 

1. Why Selected as a Teacher 

a. Outstanding as a Technologist 

b. Respect of Employer and Other Workers 

c. Interest in Imparting Knowledge and 
Ski 1 1 to Others 

2. Instruction versus Production 

a. Accurate Test Results 

b. Competent Laboratory Assistants 
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10:40 - Noon 



1 :00 - 2:50 



3:10 - 5:00 



Plan of Operation and Expected Goals of 
I nst i tute 

1. Daily Schedule of Sessions 

2. Leader - Group Participation 

3. Basic Foundations for Teaching 

4. Demonstration Lessons by Leaders 

5. Return Demonstrations by Participants 

6. Plan of Evaluation and Critiques 
(microfilm revjew) 

7. Master Teacher^.. in Terms of Knowledge, 

Skills, and Appre^fat i on 

<*• . 

The Instructor and Hi s %d;i?&t.as a: 

1. Planner for I nstruct ibn-' 

2. Student Motivator ^ 

3. Master Teacher 

4. Group and Laboratory Manager^. , 

5. Student Counselor ^ 

6. Student Tester and Evaluator y 

Psychological Factors of Teaching and Learn 
i ng 

Film - "Controlling Behavior Through Rein- 
forcement" 

1 . I nterest 

2. Teacher - Student Rapport 

3. Laws of Learning 

a. Readiness 

b. Effect 

c. Exercise 

4. Reinforcement 

Introduction to Teaching Methods and 
Techni ques 

Film - "Shop Demonstration" 

1. How Individuals Learn 

2. Telling, Showing* and Teaching 
3- Methods of Teaching 

a. Lecture 

b. Demonstration 

c. Illustration 

d. Discussion 

e. Conference 

f. Supervised Practice 

g. Directed Practice 

h. Supervised Study 

i. Reading Verbatum 

j. Testing 
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Thursday, August 24 
9:00 - 10:20 



10:40 - Noon 



1 :00 - 2:50 



3:10 - 5:00 



Friday. August 25 
9:00 - 10:20 



ERIC 



Fundamentals of Communications 

Record - "Listening" by Dr. Ralph Nichols 

1 . The Message 

2. The Sender 

3. The Channel 

4. The Receiver 



Group Interaction on Comrng.ni cat ions 
Film - "Production 5118" ,-.r, 

1. Identification of Probllema-' i n Communi- 
cations ,/ 

2. Possible Solutions to Commuriiicat ion 

Problems /v* 



Group Dynamics as Teaching and Learning,,; 
Techniques 

Film - "All I Need is a Conference" 

1 . The Conference 

2. The Buzz Sessions 

3. The Phillips-66 Plan 

4. The Panel 

5. The White House Technique 

6. The Symposium 
7* Role Playing 



Use of Methods and Techniques of Teaching 

1. Characteristics of Various Teaching 
Methods 

2. Selection and Use of Appropriate Teach- 
i ng Methods 

3. Advantages and Limitations of each Method 



Occupational Analysis and Planning for 
I nstruction 

1. Determining What Should be Taught 
Systems Approach to Analysis 
Occupational Analysis Techniques 
Major Divisions of an Occupation 
Sub-Units of Major Divisions 
Relations of Knowledge to Performance 
Skills 

Type of Lessons: 

a. Theory 

b. Skill 

c. Calculation 



2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



7. 
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10;40 - Noon 



1 :00 - 2:50 



3:10 - 5:00 
6:30 - 9:30 



Monday. August 28 
9:00 - 10:20 



10:40 - Noon 



1 :00 - 2:50 



3:10 - 5:00 
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Division of a Lesson and Sequence of Teach- 
ing Steps. How to Instruct - Pre-Teaching 
Preparation 

1. Motivations and Mentai Preparation of 
Students 

2. Presentation of Knowiedge and/or Ski i is 
of the Lesson 

3. Application of Kafwiedge or Skiiis 

4. Foiiow-up or TestMiig 
Film - "Instructing the WQ|;ker on the Job" 






Presentation and Demons trat1of|,pn Audiovisuai 
Instruction 






Practice Session by Participants on Deveiop' 
ing Teaching Aids 
Continued Practice Session 



Occupationai Anaiysis and Pianning for 
I nstruction 

i. Anaiyzing the Course 
Seiection of Content 
Major Divisions 

Identifying Instructionai Units 
The Lesson Pian 



2 . 



:> • 

4. 



5. 



Seiection, Deveiopment^ and Use of Audiovisuai 
Teaching Media 

Film - "Using Audio and Visuai Aids in 
Training" 

1. Projected Teaching Aids 

a. Use of the Motion Picture 

b. Use of the Film Strip and Slides 

c. Use of Opaque Projections 

d. Use of Overhead Projections 

2. Singie Dimension Teaching Aids 

a. Posters 

b. Charts 

e. Printed Sheets and Materiais 
Three Dimension Teaching Aids 

a. Mode is 

b. Mock-ups 



3 



Seiection of Topics and Work with Partici- 
pants on Demonstration Lesson Pians 



Special Problems of the Disadvantaged 
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6:30 » 9:30 

Tuesday, August 29 
9:00 - 5:00 

Wednesday. August 30 
9:00 - 5:00 
Thursday. August 31 
9:00 - 10:20 

10:40 - Noon 



1:00 - 2:50 



3:10 - 5:00 



Friday. September 1 
9:00 - 10:20 

10:40 - Noon 



Meeting with Laboratory Assistant Field 
Project Representatives 



Divide Group into Twd/Egual Sections for 
Practicum in Teaching dQ.d;.Construct i ve 
Critique 

y'" ,4*^ 




Continued Practice Teaching 




Interpersonal Relations 

Film - "Human Relations in Industry" 



Introduction to Education Measurement 

1 . Test i ng 

2. Evaluation 

3. Accuracy of Measurement 

4. Determining Standards or Goals 



Testing and Evaluation Continued 

1. Dualities of a Good Test 

a . Validity 

b . Reliability 

c. Objectivity 

2. Classification of Tests 

a. Traditional 

b. New Type - Short Answer 



Interpreting Test Results 

1. Test Norms, Mean, Median, and Mode 

2. Changing Scores to Grades 
3- Normal Probability Curve 

4. Percentile Ranking 

5. The Fallacy of Failure 



Questions, Problems, Instructors' Evalua- 
tion of Conference, Student Evaluation 

Closing Session - Certificates Awarded 

Adjournment 
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Method 



It was decided that if participants were to be assisted in de- 
veloping their own teaching in terms of behavioral objectives for 
their students, the Institute should be conducted with the same ap- 
proach. With this goal in mind, the Planning and Curriculum Commit- 
tee suggested that all learning areas should culminate in an activity 
where each participant would have the opportunity to demonstrate his 
achievement in that area. 

The primary purpose of the time devoted to the arei/’o.f "Writ- 
ing Learning Objectives" and "Career Professional Planning^jJfthe first 
two days of the Institute was to learn through participatioh,/^^.A 
self-analysis of a concept of teach ing-1 earn i ng was required of each 
participant. Through this technique each was encouraged to respond' 
to structured questions and was directed to think in terms of his . 
influence on the learning process. Time was devoted to developing 
the requirements of a we 1 1 -conceived plan for learning, the founda- 
tioi of which should be well-defined learning objectives stated in 
behavioral terms. In order for participants to realize the effort 
involved in writing well-defined learning objectives in terms of 
behavior, approximately two-thirds of the time was devoted to the 
actual writing of behavioral objectives. 

A session on "Career Professional Planning" was conducted en- 
tirely by discussion. The total effort was to get the participant 
to THINK in terms of his own plans for future growth. 

Approximately 70 percent of the time during the first two days 
was devoted to trainee participation; the balance was used for the 
presentation of ideas primarily via lecture. 

In the remainder of the Institute, an attempt was made to main- 
tain the balance between theory and practice in content, between 
student activity and lecture-demonstration in methodology. In the 
sessions devoted to practice teaching and to the use and preparation 
of visual aids, the participants were the most active. Microteach- 
ing was used as a learning technique during these practice teaching 
sessions. In the sessions devoted to learning theory, testing, funda- 
mental teaching procedures, etc., the presentation was usually a 
lecture supported by films or records. Participants were supplied 
with supplementary printed instructional materials by the Institute 
faculty. Appendix 8 lists the titles. 
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Method 



It was decided that if participants were to be assisted in de- 
veloping their own teaching in terms of behavioral objectives for 
their students, the Institute should be conducted with the same ap- 
proach. With this goal in mind, the Planning and Curriculum Commit- 
tee suggested that all learning areas should culminate in an activity 
where each participant would have the opportunity to demonstrate his 
achievement in that area. 

The primary purpose of the time devoted; tio the areas of "Writ- 
ing Learning Objectives" and "Career Professional Planning" the first 
two days of the Institute was to learn through pa.rtjcipat ion. A 
self-analysis of a concept of teaching-learning was- TOtiui red of each 
participant. Through this technique each was encouraged .to respond 
to structured questions and was directed to think in tefrn§ of his 
influence on the learning process. Time was devoted to dev.e loping 
the requirements of a wel 1 -concei ved plan for learning, the founda- 
tion of which should be well-defined learning objectives stated . in 
behavioral terms. In order for participants to realize the effort 
involved in writing well-defined learning objectives in terms of 
behavior, approximately two-thirds of the time was devoted to the 
actual writing of behavioral objectives. 

A session on "Career Professional Planning" was conducted en- 
tirely by discussion. The total effort was to get the participant 
to THINK in terms of his own plans for future growth. 

Approximately 70 percent of the time during the first two days 
was devoted to trainee participation; the balance was used for the 
presentation of ideas primarily via lecture. 

In the remainder of the Institute, an attempt was made to main- 
tain the balance between theory and practice in content, between 
student activity and lecture-demonstration in methodology. In the 
sessions devoted to practice teaching and to the use and preparation 
of visual aids, the participants were the most active. Microteach- 
ing was used as a learning technique during these practice teaching 
sessions. In the sessions devoted to learning theory, testing, funda- 
mental teaching procedures, etc., the presentation was usually a 
lecture supported by films or records. Participants were supplied 
with supplementary printed instructional materials by the Institute 
faculty. Appendix 8 lists the titles. 



I V . FINDINGS AND ANALYS I S 



Evaluations by Institute Participants 



The participants were given several opportunities to evaluate 
various aspects of the Institute: 



1. In an Informal group meeting at the final session 



2. A form evaluating the instructors which was filled 
out the last day 




3 . Evaluation of the Institute in general and their 
learning experiences on forms mallield/to them after 
the Institute ‘ ^ 



4 . Individual telephone interviews conducted. the 

Educational Testing Service. (In their evafu^tlons, 
they were also asked to offer suggestions and\i»pssi- 
ble changes that might improve future programs.)'' 



Their responses to the first three evaluation methods are re- 
ported below, with the Educational Testing Service evaluation dis- 
cussed separately. 



In a number of different ways the students . 1 ndicated general j 

satisfaction with the Institute as it drew to a close. The pre- 
sentations on planning and method (including the use of audiovisuals) 
were seen as particularly helpful. The participants indicated they 
felt that a different distribution of time devoted to various topics 
would be valuable, and that more time should have been given to 
testing and preparation of audiovisual materials, and that some 
orientation of the program specifically to medical laboratory assist- 
ants would have been helpful. 

General Perceptions of Participants on the Institute 

At the final session of the Institute, the participants were 
asked by the Instructors, on an Informal basis and as a group, to 
give their reactions in terms of the topics they felt were of parti- 
cular Import. The topics were written on the blackboard as they | 

were mentioned and consensus was sought before an item was Included 
in the final list. While no formal attempt was made to have the 
participants rank the items, the Instructors felt that those men- 
tioned first held a priority in the participants’ perceptions. 

The items mentioned as positive were: 
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1. Behavioral objectives 

2. Recognition of the need for teacher education 

3. Identification of a "master" instructor 

4. Results of good lesson planning 

5. Communications 

6. Application of group dynamics 

7. Proper use and preparation of visual aids 

8. Need for step-by-step analysis of performance 

9. Organization of material 

10. Practical experience of demonstration and feedback 



The 

teaching 



need for more time on constructiprt| of tests and preparing 
materials was suggested . 



Evaluations of Instructors 



•** ‘ 



Each participant was given a form on which to, Tate the two prin- 
cipal instructors as poor, fair, good, or excel lent on.-23 items re- 
lated to teaching. (See Appendix 9 “ Student Evaluatiph of the Teach 
er.) Nineteen participants, including non-stipend as wel 1 as those 
with stipends, completed the form. The combined results fj^r the two 
instructors tended to be quite positive with good and excellent rat- 
ings predominating. In the areas of planning, knowledge, personal 
contact with students, and appearance, the largest number of ratings 
were excel 1 ent . 



Institute Evaluation Forms 

After the Institute, participants were mailed two different 
types of evaluation forms: (1) Institute Evaluation and (2) Learn- 

ing Experiences Analysis. 

The Institute Evaluation Form (See Appendix 10) gave them the 
opportunity to state which portion(s) of the Institute they found 
(l) most helpful, (2) least helpful, (3) given too much or too little 
time, and (4) unnecessary. They were also asked to list possible 
additional subjects and to make suggestions for future Institutes. 

The responses did not lend themselves to strict quantitative anal- 
ysis but several significant points seemed to emerge. 

The participants recognized that the Institute was about 
teaching and therefore the staff would be primarily ex- 
pert in instruction rather than the technical specialty 
of the participants. However, they seemed to feel that 
the instructors in such an Institute should be abe to 
help somewhat in the transfer of teaching principles to 
the particular subject field involved. In their sugges- 
tions they made frequent mention of the need for examples 
from the field of medical laboratory assistants. They 
also suggested that instructors observe medical labora- 
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tory assistants in action, to show how teaching techniques 
could be used in medical laboratory assistant teaching situ- 
ations. It was also felt that the instructors should recog- 
nize the high educational level of medical technologists and 
conduct the course accordingly. 



The portions of the Institute as presented which they saw as 
most helpful were the sessions dealing with writing objectives 
lesson planning, audiovisual instruction, exposure to other 
instructors, and practice teach i ng However , they felt that 
too much time was spent on the firstvthree and insufficient 
time was devoted to audiovisuals, part*i^ular ly the use of 
equipment. 

There was nearly unanimous agreement that tot), little time 
was spent in the area of testing and that the presentation 
came too late in the Institute schedule. 






There was considerable support for spending time on ctlrfl- 
culum planning for a medical laboratory assistant courle.;.^?:? 



The session on group dynamics was mentioned by several as 
being least helpful or as an item to be el imi nated . 



, Several participants felt the need for some time to be 
spent on problems of admission, counseling, and other 
student personnel services. 

, Several suggestions were made that because of expense and 
travel time» Institutes in the future might be offered on 
a state or regional basis. 

. A definite theme emerged that in spite of suggestions for 
change and specific criticisms, the participants found 
great value in the Institute. This conclusion is derived 
from remarks made on the Institute Evaluation Form as well 
as the learning experience form discussed below. 

On the other form mailed. Learning Experiences Analysis, (See 
Appendix 11.) they were asked to mention as many as three learning 
experiences from the Institute that had affected them. The parti- 
cipants were also asked to mention whether they felt the experiences 
would affect knowledge, skills, attitudes, or behavior the most. 

From the 19 respondents, five phases of the Institute were 
mentioned five or more times. Lesson planning was mentioned by 12, 
writing objectives and the use of audiovisual materials each by 10, 






exposure to other medical laboratory assistant instructors by six, 
and practice teaching by five. 

Eighty-three responses were made to the type of change the 
respondents felt resulted from these experiences. (More than one 
category of learning experience could be checked.) Improved skills 
were checked most often and new knowledge was second, followed by 
changed attitude and changed behavior. If the skills, attitudes, 
and behavior represent real rather than reported changes, the In- 
stitute would have to be considered a success. 

Facu 1 tv Eva 1 u'a 1 1 on ; , 

The faculty evaluation was an object'"! ve ;^,ne in terms of what 
the participants learned as the Institue progressed. As a pilot 
program for a limited time, the program planned ftif the Institute 
probably provided the most good for the number selecte'd. The 
faculty bell /ved that it was highly successful and that the parti- 
cipants were well selected. They felt that the comml ttee: planned 
a very comprehensive program but it may have left too little time 
for participant involvement in the devlopment of written material, 
for discussion, and practice of group leadership techniques. 

In keeping with the original objective to instruct individuals 
in the behavioral level of learning, the faculty felt that more time 
should have been devoted to individual practice in: 

1. Development of instructional objectives 

2. Development of teaching aids 

3. Practice teaching 

4. Group leadership techniques 

5. Development of all types of test questions 

There was evidence that participants enjoyed and benefited from 
those areas in which they engaged actively; they were cooperative 
but somewhat indifferent about the areas in which they were passive- 
ly engaged. 

The highlight of the seminar, the faculty felt, was the prepara- 
tion for and the teaching of demonstration lessons by each parti- 
cipant. The instructors commented that the lessons prepared by 
these medical laboratory assistant instructors were considerably 
above average compared to those of teachers with whom they had 
previously worked. 

The use of microtap ing of teaching performances was new to all 
and well received by those who were recorded. A critique is far more 
meaningful when participants can see themselves as others see and 
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hear them. Unfortunately, however, limited time made it possible 
to tape only half of the demonstration lessons with no time for 
replay except during coffee breaks. 

Three things made the Institute itself a success, according to 
the faculty: (1) Selectivity of participants, (2) Cohesiveness 

of the group attending, and (3) Content of the program. 

In discussing cohesiveness, an observation was made. When 
individuals unknown to one another assemble for an Institute, a 
special effort has to be made before the group fully recognizes its 
commonalties goals and interests. They cannot function well ac 
a group until this happens. Even then, ther,e are a few of the 
group whose interests and personalities are mo>6 sjmi lar and three 
or four sub-groups then form. Training is probably more effective 
when this cohesiveness is established early and continues to build 
as the training program progresses — yet ceasing to grow short of 
the individuals' loss of identity. 

This is much the way in which the medical laboratory assist- 
ant group formed and functioned. They worked well as a group in 
the sessions and they engaged in social activities as a group, 
although in the latter, the development of sub-groups was more 
ev i dent . 

Beginning with the presentation on behavioral objectives, the 
group quickly realized common goals and objectives, At the same 
time each participant saw the need for taking a new look at his 
own program when he returned home. Everything that took place 
afterward, then, had some meaning as the instructors unfolded each 
block of learning with the group. 

This was possible because of efforts by the staff to manage 
the learning activities and set the proper mood conducive to effi- 
cient learning, combined with the sincere desire on the part of most 
participants to acquire knowledge and develop ideas which would hel 
them become more effective teachers. Without this support between 
teacher and learner, the productiveness of the Institute would not 
have been so great. 

Educational Testing Service Evaluation 

Educational Testing Service, an independent organization, was 
engaged to plan and conduct an evaluation of Institute participants 
to discover the background of each in educat ion, and to determine 
changes in attitudes in terms of their feelings about the practical 
aspects of what they learned. 
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Educational Testing Service devised a unique telephone Inter- 
view technique for this purpose. When participants were notified of 
acceptance In July they were told that Educational Testing Service 
would make a pre- I nst I tute telephone Interview and were asked to be 
candid and openly responsive when called. 

The general approach of the half hour Interviews during the 
pre-test was conversational with non-dl,j*ect Ive questions centering 
around the behavioral objectives of the *jASt l,tute. It concerned 
their past experience In teaching, their fee ItAgs -about It, and 
what they expected or felt they needed from the ihs^irtute. 

A final Interview was conducted by telephone five weeks /after 
the conclusion of the Institute. Covering a wider range than the' , 
first interview, it involved discussion of the Institute itself, 
kinds of experiences since attending, and how their teaching and 
concept of their role as a teacher had changed. While the pre- 
test Included the 16 stipend participants, one was unable to attend 
the Institute, so only 15 participated In the post-test Interview. 

A full report by Educational Testing Service on this evaluation 
is included as Appendix 12. In summary, their principal conclusions/ 
were that the Institute program on the whole met the needs of parti-? 
clpants, except for omission of medical laboratory assistant course | 
content; the practice teaching was the most worthwhl le experience, j 
with other strong points being formulation of behavioral objectives, | 
lesson planning, teaching strategies, and use of visual aids. The 
Institute should have spent more time on how to select and screen 
students, evaluation of Instructional outcomes, and counseling. 

Some specific suggestions to Improve future Institutes made 
by participants as elicited by the Educational Testing Service 
interviews Included the following: 

. Instructional staff should Include persons familiar with 
medical laboratory technology. 

. Training should deal more specifically with teaching 
techniques for use in the medical laboratory field. 

. Objectives should be clarified and described in more detail 
for the information of prospective applicants so that they 
will know what to expect. 

, Participants should be encouraged to bring to future Insti- 
tutes samples of their own lesson plans. Instructional aids, 
tests, rating forms, etc., for use in teaching practlcums 
and for exchanging ideas. 
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. Planned sessions should be built into the Institute pro- 
gram to facilitate interchanges of experiences and ideas 
among participants, so they can find out what others are 
doing in their own class programs. 

, More time should be spent on the teaching practicum, wJth 
video taping and review of each person's presentation, and 
also on tests and measurements. 

, Less time might be spent on objectives and on specialized 
or expensive types of audiovisual equipment (although re- 
actions on audiovisual aids differed sharply). 

, More consideration should be given to the sequence of topics 
and to the problem of "peaking" of interest to avoid a let- 
down after certain high points in presentations. 



The evaluation by Educational Testing Service gave the commit- 
tee members a tool with which to work in a broad evaluation of the 
Institute. It should be noted that it was not a part of the pilot 
Institute but is a phase of the entire pilot program. It is useful 
in planning changes for future Institutes but should not be consid- 
ered as a part of subsequent Institutes. 



Evaluation of the Overall Plan 




One objective stated in the original proposal was an. ^yal uat ion 
of the comprehensive plan for developing a Teacher Education Insti- 
tute, aside from the preceding evaluation of the two-week pilot In- 
stitute. 



The plan involved bringing together a group of education and 
health professionals with Interest and experience in teacher edu- ' 
cation to develop a short teacher education curriculum, test it, y 
and evaluate the results. 



It is evident that specialists in the educational and scienti- 
fic disciplines can jointly devise a comprehensive program that 
meets the teacher training needs of the technical specialty repre- 
sented. Based on the experience gained, a program developed by 
such an interdisciplinary group can be adapted for use by univer- 
sities, colleges, hospitals and other teaching 1 nsti tut ions 1 n con- 
ducting teacher training programs in other health-related fields. 

i 

In the early planning stages, each member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee and the Planning and Curriculum Committee tended 
to formulate objectives for the Institute in keeping with his own 
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philosophy, interests and experience. Later these thoughts devel- 
oped into a more definitive pattern as they were revised, evaluated 
and re-examined. All the while, an evaluation of each phase of 
the planning process was continuing. This give and take among the 
committee members provided an invaluable cohesiveness which strength- 
ened the entire planning process. 

The theory in establishing the two committees with some over- 
lapping of membership was to maintain continuity throughout the 
planning, execution and evaluation processes. However, they actu- 
ally merged in performing their work and later decided that one com- 
mittee would be sufficient for future Institutes. 

‘y . 

The committee members feel that they developed a common back- 
ground of Information and experience V'/hich has already proved valu- 
able to them as individual members. Some have already successfully 
drawn upon this experience in establishing interdisciplinary groups 
for some of their own professional programs. They feel, too, that 
this mutual experience can be utllzed in the future, with the struc- 
ture possibly evolving into a format for similar interdisciplinary 
exchange and interaction. It is suggested that not'.^nly committees, 
but workshops, seminars, and other groups could be estoi^Tished wi th 
a heterogeneous group of educational and technical sp6'giSl i sts, to 
devise other types of training programs For :*:e entire il 3 n;ge within 
the medical laboratory field as well as for o^ner heal th-.r^ated 
technical specialties. ‘ - , 

■ 

The degree of effectiveness of such a program depends lacg,ply 
upon the quality of communication that takes place, first between 
the planners of the program and the faculty, and then between the% 
faculty and the participants. The committees were concerned that- 
the curriculum content was not related more directly to the ob- ' . 
jectives which they developed for the Institute, and felt that the — 
instructional program might have been geared more to the level of 
the backgrounds and abilities of participants. 

It was felt that involving the faculty earlier in the total 
planning process (and providing them will full information about 
the profession, educational background, experience and specific 
needs of participants) would have helped to overcome this problem. 

Despite limited Involvement in initial planning, the teaching 
staff developed and conducted an effective program at the Institute. 
Analysis of participant's evaluations indicates that the set of ob- 
jectives established by the committee did appear to meet the more 
general needs of the participants, with the principal criticism 
being one of degree. In other words, participants felt primarily 
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that some learning aspects received more emphasis than others, and 
that the amount of time devoted to different subjects as well as 
the sequence of learning experiences should have been related more 
directly to their own technical specialty and background. 

Since the emphasis Is on the learner as the key focus In such 
a program, It Is suggested that participants themselves should be 
Involved directly In the planning process by obtaining their re- 
actions prior to and during the Institute. Based on their comments 
and reactions, changes should be made during the actual conduct 
of the Institute, responsive to the needs of the part Icipants . 

Committee members gave unstinting time and attention to all 
phases of the evaluation and the final report. Howev^lji, It was 
necessary to obtain an extension of two months to the' 6,f l-^ Inal 
eight-month project for the final report because: (1) the;wr 

was not Involved In all committee meetings, (2) A new format for., 
the report was received from the Office of Education after a draff- 
had been prepared and, (3) The committees decided to devote more - . 
time to developing guldel Ines for conducting similar Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutes In the health field. These are Included In the 
report as Appendix D. 

Despite these findings, which are mentioned primarily as cau- 
tions for planning future Institutes, the overall plan and the pilot 
Institute were successful. Three Independent evaluations from 
the Institute faculty, participants, and Educational Testing Serv- 
ice -- resulted In the same general conclusions. The committee 
members felt that this affirmed the validations of each separate 
evaluation. 



V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

An analysis of all evaluations In the preceding section Indi- 
cates that the pilot program was successful and that the Initial 
Intent carried over In the actual conduct of the Institute and Its 
effects on the participants. 

The committees recommend that other Institutes be conducted, 
taking Into consideration the basic suggestions and proposals that 
evolved from this pilot program. It was felt that var/lng types 
of Institutes, with different settings and special content areas, 
would be valuable In developing new techniques, materials and Ideas 
which could then be combined and adapted by other health related 
teacher training programs. 

Some variations are suggested: 
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(1) To evaluate possible differential or additional gains, an 
Institute should be held in a simulated or actual labora- 
tory assistant school. 

(2) To facilitate next stages of development for those who 
attended the Memphis Institute or those who have comparable 
backgrounds, additional Institutes should be held which may 
be devoted to areas such as curriculum development for the 
laboratory assistant course, student selection and guidance, 
measurement and evaluation, instructional media, etc. 

(3) To facilitate long term professional development and lead- 
ership to the field, there should be longer Institutes 
with or without credit. Informational material concerning 
additional educational opportunities should be developed 
and made available to those who recognize a need to up- 
grade their education but have few opportunities. 

(4) To extend and promote communication and exchange on a nation 

al and Inter-disciplinary basis, workshops or conferences 
should be established, 1 nvol vi ng pefsaris from the medical 
health and educational fields, comparably to the member 
ship of this pilot program's National AyvIiSory and Plan- 
ning Curriculum Committees. ! 

■* 

Any of these varieties of Institutes might be follbvJAd by a 
series of state and regional Institutes to reach more participants. 

• * t 

It is recommended that when monies are not available for sti-.'' 
pends for all participants who can be accomodated in a Teacher Edu-' 
cation Institute, the sponsors should give serious cons Iderat loir to • 
inviting additional participants on a non-stipend basis since no 
problems were encountered with non-stipend participants in this In- 
stitute. Also, when money is in short supply, it should be used 
on program and facilities rather than for stipends. 

The Importance of focusing on the learner rather than the teach- 
er should be the major emphasis for such programs. Emphasis would 
be on measuring the performance of learners (real or simulated) 
taught by Institute participants. Teachers in this case would not 
be practicing to become presenters of information, but rather as 
planners, organizers, coordinators, and managars of a learning envir- 
onment. Instead of teaching students, they would guide them through 
a carefully sequenced series of realistic learning experiences. 
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For this purpose, a "m Icro teach Ing" plan might be used, in which 
participants actually work with learners and with media, with the 
sessions videotaped for "instant critique" by the participating indi- 
vidual and by the group as a whole. Rather than "audiovisual aids" 
to Illustrate or supplement a lecture/demonstration by the teacher, 
heavy emphasis should be placed on self-instructional media and pro- 
grammed materials used as resources for Independent learning by the 
student. 

Favorable results were reported on the practice teaching assign- 
ments at the pilot Institute. However, there was some question 
whether such an activity can be conducted more successfully with 
the facilities and equipment used in the actual teaching situation. 
These possibilities are suggested for further exploration: 

1. Inform participants in advance about the i^ractlce teaching 

assignments and advise them to bring rel evant. 1 terns with 
them. ■ 

2. Conduct practice teaching sessions in a cl 1 nlcal 1 aboratory 
setting. 

3. Supply more special equipment or a simulated setting. 

Other specific recommendations for future Institutes are: 

. Institute objectives should be stated more specifically 
and presented in detail to applicants so that they will 
know and understand the alms of the Institute. 

. Instructors should have some familiarity with the field, 
although they need not necessarily be medical laboratory 
teachers. A combination of professional educators and 
medical technologists who teach might be ideal. 

. Specific teaching techniques discussed, described, and 
demonstrated should have a direct relationship to the 
medical laboratory assistant curriculum. Perhaps 
health specialty terminology and methods could be 
blended into the Instructional curriculum. 

, The criteria for selecting stipend participants should 
also be applied to non-stipend applicants. 

. The testing and evaluation unit in the Institute should 
be broadened, presented earlier in the program, and al- 
lotted more time. 
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. Material on working with the "disadvantaged" person 
could be more effective if woven into the general pro- 
gram rather than^ presented as a separate unit. For ex- 
ample, it could be very pertinent in discussing the se- 
lection and counseling of students. 

. The Institute should provide more opportunities for 
exchange of ideas among participants. ^ 

‘J' • 

. Emphasis should be placed on the use'offiristructional 
media as a resource for independent learning-by the 
student rather than as "audiovisual aids" to illustrate 
or supplement a lecture/demonstration by the instructor. 

. Certificates should be given to those who attend the 

Institute. ^ 

These specific recommendations relate to the total plan of the 
pilot program: 

, One committee is adequate to plan an Institute. 

. Involve the Institute teaching staff (and perhaps some 
potential participants) in the entire planning phase 
and coordinate their activities throughout. 

. Reach an agreement with a host institution before the 
committee first meets so that lateral planning can be 
accompl i shed . 

or 

Arrange for members of the committee who plan the curri- 
culum to teach the Institute. 

. Arrange for the writer of the final report to attend all 
planning meetings or have one person responsible for the 
report and use a professional writer as editor. 

, Select a few committee members as an editorial group re- 
sponsible for the final report rather than having it re- 
viewed by a large group. 
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National Advisory Committee Members 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lundgren, M.T. (ASCP) 

Consultant for Medically Related Programs 
Department of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 

Mrs. Annette K. Davidson, M.T. (ASCP) 

Chief Medical Technologist and Teaching Supervisor 
Baptist Memorial Hospital 

Memphis, Tennessee : L 

* Jon V. Straumjford, M.D. 

Department of Pathology 
University of Alabama 
Birmingham, Alabama 

Robert Lyons, M.D. 

Director of Laboratories 
Suburban General Hospital 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

John Co Lang, Ph.D. 

George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 

* Richard J. Davidson 
Director of Education 

Md., D.Co, Dei o Hospital Association 
Baltimore, Maryland 



* (Designates membership on Planning and Curriculum Committee also) 
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Planning and Curriculum Committee Members 



Ralph Hyde 

The University of Tennessee 
Downtown Memphis Center 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Andrew M- Doyle, Ph. D. 

Department of Education 
St. Louis University 
St. Louis, Missouri 

David H. Curl, Ed. D. 

Associate Professor of Education 
Western Michigan University 
Educational Resources Center 
Kalamazoo. Michigan 

Robert M. Tomlinson, Ed, D. 

Asst. Professor of Vocational and Technical Education 
University of Illinois 
Champaign, liiinois 

Richard J. Davidson 

* Jon V. Straumfjord, M.D. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lundgren, M.T. (ASCP) 



(Also on National Advisory Committee) 
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Consul tants 

Robert W. Coon, MoD» 

Director, Department of Pathology 
University of Vermont College of Medicine 
Burlington, Vermont 

Rex 0. Couch, M.Do 
Associate Professor 
Department of Pathology 
University of Vermont College of Medicine 
Burlington, Vermont 

Archie G. Lugenbeei 
Education Associate 

National Council on Medical Technology Education 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Merlin L. Trumbull, McO. 

Department of Pathology 
Baptist Memorial Hospitat 
Memphis, Tennessee 

John L. Goforth, M.D. / 

Chairman, Board of Certified Laboratory Assistants .T^- 
Daiias, Texas 

Frances Anderson, M,T. (A$CP) 

Fal rview Hospital 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Sister M„ Rosari i , M.T. (ASCP) 

Director of Curriculum 
Little Company of Mary Hospital 
Evergreen Park, Illinois 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 

Medical Technology Education 

1025 E. H. Crump Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn. 38104 
901 phone S26'6581 

\ ^ 

reiearch associate : buth i. hiihkiiahh, mt (ascp) education associate s arch LUtiNtiii 
council members: rm o. couch, h.o., chairman: nillik may okrino, mt (ascp); joskph a. cunninoham, m.o.: mary prancis jamIs, «t (ascpi; 

TYRA T. HUTCHKNS, M.O.; ANO ROSKRT W. COON, M.O., KX OPPICIO 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT INSTRUCTORS 

A TWO-WEEK INSTITUTE 
on 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

The National Council on Medical Technology Educa- 
tion and the National Committee for Careers in 
Medical Technology have been chosen to offer a 
training institute under a grant from the U.S. 
Office of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

The grant makes it possible to offer a stipend 
of $75 per week plus transportation via air 
coach (round tri p) for 16 participants . The 
host institution Is the University of Tennessee 
at Memphis (Downtown). The institute dates are: 

August 21 — September 1, 196? 

Arrangements are being made for housing, meals, 
and some pleasurable summer enjoyment — Memphis 
style. 

An AppI I cat ion is enclosed. Inquiries and com- 
pleted applications should be addressed to: 

N.C.M.T.E. 

SUMMER INSTITUTE 
1025 E.H. Crump Blvd. 

Memphis, Tennessee 38104 

(Applications must be in the N.C.M.T.E. office 
prior to June 26, 1967.) 

THE INSTITUTE — 

Will cover techniques and 
methods of teaching, learn- 
ing principles, audiovisual 
usage, participant-centered 
curriculum development, and 
student evaluation. 

This will be a non-degree 
connected program. 
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MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 



SELECTION APPLICATION 



(It should be understood that the completion of this Js 
neither a commitmeht on the part of N.C.M.T.E* nor on e a 
of the applicant as to acceptance into the institute program.; 



Name 



Sex 



Addresses: (Use Zip Codes and Area Codes i please) 



Home 



(Street Address) 



Phone 



(City) 



(State) 



Work 



(Street Address) 



Phone 



(City) 



(State) 



Date of Birth 



Height 



Weighty 



FAMILY STATUS (Circle or complete) 

Single Married Widowed 

Dependents: Numbe r 



Divorced Separated 
Ages 



HEALTH STATUS (Circle or complete) 

Any serious illnesses or injuries, last three years (List). 



Any physical defects (List). 
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Date of last physical examination 



Is your health: good fair poor 

EDUCATIONAL STATUS (Circle or complete) 
Highest Grade Completed: 



High School 9 10 11 12 

College 123^ 

Graduate 123^ 



List Schools, Colleges, or Universities: 
Name City, State Dates 



Major Degree 




Type of Medical Technology School attended; 



a) University Medical Center 

b) Large hospital ( over 400 beds) 

c) Small hospital ( under 400 beds) 

d) Other (Please specify) 



Workshops or non-credit courses: (State types, dates, and places) 



WORK EXPERIENCE (Circle or complete) 

Years of Clinical lab experience prior to teaching^ 



Years of Teaching experience: Laboratory Assistants Program^ 

Other (List type) 
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Type of Medical Laboratory Assistant Program in which you teach: 

Junior or Community College 
Vocational or Technical Institute 
Manpower Development Training Act 

Hospital - Large (over 400 beds) Small ( under 400 beds) 
Armed Forces 

Other ( Specify) — 



If your program 
type of cl i nical 



is other than Hospital 
aff i 1 iation: 



r ^ 



operated, pi ape. specify 

”■ 'n-. 



University hosp i ta 1 ^ 

Teaching hospital (affiliated with college or unive^ity) 

Non-teaching hospital 

Other (Please specify) — 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION (Complete) 
What are your hobbies and interests? 




What are the professional, fraternal, civic, or social organ- 
izations to which you belong? (State whether active or in- 
active status and offices held.) 
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Why do you wish to participate in this institute? 





What benefits do you hope to derive from participating inthls insti- 
tute? ^ ^ 





Name and signature of physician and/or director under whom employed: 

(signature) 



(signature) 



(Appl icant) 



(Date) 
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SCHEDULE OF COMMITTEE MEETINGS 



May 24, 25 



National Advisory Committee, Washington, D.C. 



May 26, 27 



Planning and Curriculum Committee with representatives 
from Educational Testing Service, Washington, D.C. 



June 16, 17 



Planning and Curriculum Committee with Institute 
faculty, Memphis, Tennessee 



July 13 National Advisory Committee with Educational Testing 

Service representative and Institute faculty, Memphis* 
Tennessee 



July 14 Planning and Curriculum Committee, lhs|itute faculty, 

and Educational Testing Service representatives, 
Memphis, Tennessee '' 

AUGUST 21 - SEPTEMBER 1 TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 

DOWNTOWN CENTER, MEMPHIS* TENNES^^ 

October 6, 7 National Advisory Committee and Planning and C|ii*ricu1um 

Committee, Washington, D.C. " r 



October 27-29 



National Advisory Committee, Planning and Curriculum 
Committee, Consultants, Educational Testing Service 
representatives and Institute faculty, Clearwater 
Beach, Florida 



January 11, 



12 National Advisory and Planning and Curriculum Committees, 
Washington, D.C. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA REPORT 
(initial Participant Selection) 



The Selection Committee -- Sarah Allene Wise, MT(ASCP), Katherine 
Weems, project staff assistant, and Arch Lugenbeel , project adminis- 
trative assistant -- met June 12-13, 1967- Based upon the general 
suggestions of the National Advisory Committee and Planning and Cur- 
riculum Committee, the following primary selection criteria were 
established for the 16 stipend participants: 

1. Number of years teaching in medical laboratory 

assistantsprogram. ‘ ' 

4 .. 

2. Exposure to education courses and/or workshops.. 

3. Number of years of clinical lab experience. - . 

(All other information was used to obtain a composite 
picture of the group) 

Background Information 

Early in May selection applications and an announcement of the^’^nsti- 
tute were sent to approximately 175 potential participants. As com- 
pleted applications were received, they were dated and given an identi- 
fication number. During the first week in June, all pertinent informa- 
tion from the applications was transferred to Royal McBee Keysort Cards. 

Kevsort Cards and Selection 

The McBee system aided the Selection Committee by making available: 

. A simplified, inexpensive process for storing date. 

. A readily accessible procedure for obtaining needed 
priority cr i ter ia . 

. An extremely usable method to maintain anonymity. 

The committee concensus on anonymity was unanimous. To obtain this, 
two sets of McBee Keysort cards were prepared, one for identification 
purposes (number, name, address, etc.) and the other utilizing the 
identification number only with notched position codes for pertinent 
and general Information. 



Selection Process -- Distribution and Priority Criteria 



It was agreed by the committee that two categories of information lent 
themselves to equitable percentage distributions. These were: 

1. Sex/Religious* 

Distribution - Male - 12.5% = numbers 2 

Female - 75-0% = numbers 12 
Religious - 12.5%= numbers 2 
(* No Ma 1 e Re 1 i g i ous ) 

2. Medical Laboratory Assistant Teaching Expef’l^nce - 

one year, two years, and three years ‘ 

Female (12 ) Religious (2p : Male (2) 

one year - 50% = number 6 Applicable irif . Not 

two years - 33% = numbers 4 one case.;,' applicable 

three years - 17% = numbers 2 * 

Justification for number one above was that the male population and the 
religious should be represented since they are a distinct representation 
of the entire medical laboratory assistant instructor popLiTation, Cate- 
gory number two was justified on the basis that a compos ite; of teacher 
experience related to the low-end experience is far better.. for exchange 
of information than limiting this main criterium to applicants with one 
year or less of experience. (The contract proposal emphasis, “present 
and potential instructors'.*) 

Beyond these distribution aspects, the priorities for selection criteria 
most meaningful to the committee were, in descending order of import- 
ance: 



1. Number of years teaching medical laboratory assistants 
program 

Preference: 1. year - 6 participants 

2 years - 4 participants 

3 years - 2 participants 

Justification: See distribution factor number 2 

2. Educational Courses and/or Workshops Attended 

Preference: Non-attendance 

Justification: It was agreed that those who had educa- 

tional exposure were possibly better as 
instructors than those who lacked it. 
This preference was selected in order to 
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get greater benefit from the money expended 
and to give the Institute staff the oppor- 
tunity to work with educationally non-ex- 
posed individuals. 

3. Number of Years of Clinical Laboratory Experience 
Preference: 4 to 7 years 

Justification: The committee decided that pne to three 

years' experience in the I a'J;jt setting was 
either too short a time to get. the feel 
of the laboratory or .that these individ- 
uals were just developing. Seven, years 
was selected as the top range, si nee it 
would be a time when the individual might 
be at his peak both as a laboratbry work- 
er and an instructor. Wi th this ;.course 
and having little or no exposure, .to ed- 
ucation, these individuals shouldf be able 
to develop their potential into quality 
teaching personnel. V ' 

With this as the working base, the committee proceeded to sort,' 'comp i I e, 
and select I6 tentatively qualified applicants, using the McBee .process . 

' In addition to these l6 participants, the committee anticipated "that it 
would be able to make available eight non-stipend positions in the Insti- 
tute. These would be selected on the basis of being borderline and will- 
ing to come as non-stipend participants. Also, several applicants were 
asked to be alternates in case any participants selected dropped out. 
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Mrs. Judy Adel man 

St. Vincents Infirmary 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Mrs. Thelma K. Anderson 

Perth Amboy General Hospital 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 

Mrs. Helen K. Atkins 

Cuyogoga Community College 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mrs. Jeanne Bergmann 
Memorial Hospital 
Waycross, Georgia 

Arthur E. Blanchett 

Veterans Administration Center 
Dublin, Georgia 

Mrs. Sonja Bowen 

North Georgia Technical and Vocational School 
Clarkesvi 1 1e, Georgia 

Deiphine Budzik 
Griffin Hospital 
Derby, Connecticut 

Mrs. Nancy Cirvello 
D.C. General Hospital 
Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Marilyn Cunningham 

and 

C^roi Jean Ellison 

Memphis Area Vocational -Technical School and 
City of Memphis Hospitals 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Carol J. Foutz 

Lewis-Gale Hospital 
Roanoke, Virginia 

Mrs. Norma J. Grooms 

Charlotte Memorial Hospital 
Charlotte, North Carolina 



Capt. Frank Holub 
Medical Service School 
Sheppard Ai r Force Base 
Wichita Falls, Texas 

Sister M. de Lei 1 is 
Mercy Hospital of Laredo 
Laredo, Texas 

Roseann Li pcsey 
St. Francis Hospital 
New Jersey 

Mrs*,;,. Eleanor Luce 
Po^tk Junior College 
Bartow, Florida 

•X. 

Sister-'M. Ellen Patricia 
St. (franc is Hospital 

Wi 1 mi n^ton Del aware 

«*• 

Mrs. Jos ie. Smi th 
R i ve rs i de Hosp i ta 1 
Newport News, Virginia 

Mrs. Gendolyn Taylor 
School of Allied Health 
Sciencies 
Med i cal Col 1 ege of ' ' 

South Carolina 
Charleston, South Carol ina| 

Elizabeth Timmerman 
J.F. Kennedy Memorial 
Hospital 

Phi ladelphia, Pennsyl vania| 

Mrs. Eleanor Webb 

Augusta General Hospital 
Augusta, Maine 
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STAFF - MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 



Coordinator 



Ralph A. Hyde, Associate Director 
Downtown Memphis Center 
University of Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 



Instructors 



Joe L. Reed, Ph.D. 

Professor and Head of the Industrial Ed. Department 
College of Education 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

Alvin J. Rogers, Assistant Professor 
Downtown Memphis Center 
University of Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Educational Consultant 

John C. Lang, Ph.D. 

Professor, George Washington University 
V/ashington, u.C. 







Resource Persons 

AI len 0. Battle, Ph. D. 

Associate Professor of Psychiatry 
and Clinical Psychology 
The University of Tennessee Medical Units 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Mrs. Do>is Dacus 
Supervisor of Health Occupations 
Memphis Board of Education 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Miss Patisue Jackson MT(ASCP) 

State Department of Health 
Atlanta, Georgia 



Jim Marsh 

Supervisor of Vocational Education 
Memphis Board of Education 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Mrs. Lee H» Mayo MT(ASCP) 

Assistant Director of Laboratories 
V/ake County Memorial Hospital 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Dwayne Tucker 

Supervisor of Distributive Education 
Memphis Board of Education 
Memphis, Tennessee 



Lee Thompson 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Memphis Board of Education 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INSTRUCTIONAL CURRICULUM 



Books 



1. Erickson, Carlton W. H. Fundamentals of Teaching with Audiovisual 

Technology. New York: The MacMillan Company. 

2. Frykiund, Verne C. Analysis Techniques for Instructors . Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company. 

3. Giachino, J.M.; and Gallington, Ralph 0. Course Construction in 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education . Chicago: American 

Technical Society. 

4. Heidgerken. Teaching in Schools of Nursing . Philadelphia: J.B. 

Lippincott Publishing Company. * 

5. Hoss, Kenneth B.; and Ewing, Claude H. Tested Training Tec^higues. 

New York: Prentice-Hall Publishing Company. 

6. Leighbody, Gerald B. Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects . 

New York: Oelmar Publishers. 

7. Leighbody, Gerald B.; and Kidd, Donald M. Methods of Teaching Shop 

and Technical Subjects . New York: Delmar Publishers. 

3. Loney, Glenn M. Briefing and Conference Technigues . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 

9. Mager, Robert F. Preparing Objectives for Programmed Instruction . 
(Latest Edition) 



10. McGehee, William; and Thayer, Paul W. Training in Business and 
Industry . New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1961. 

- II. Rose, Homer C. Development of Supervisory Training Programs . 
Chicago: American Technical Society Publication. 

0 12. . The Instructor and His Job . Chicago: 

American Technical Society. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INSTRUCTIONAL CURRICULUM 



13. Seagol , May V. Teacher Guide to the Learning Process . Dubuque: 
William C. Brown Company. 

14. V/eaver, Gilbert C.; and Bollinger, Elroy W. Visual Aids - Their 

Construction and Use. Princeton: 0. Van Norstrand Company. 

15 . V/eaver, Gilbert C.; and Cenci, Louis. Applied Teachin g T :chn i gues . 

New York: Pitman Publishing Company. 

16 . Woods, Dorothy Adkins. Test Construction, Development, and Inter - 
pretation of Achievement . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Co. 



Articles 

1 . "Changing Dimensions in Teacher Education. '* The Ameri can Associ- 
ation of Colleges for Teacher Education. Washington, D.C.:^ 
Yearbook, 1967 . 

2. PROGRAMMING IS A PROCESS : An Introduction to Instructional Tech- 

nology. Susan Markle and Philip Tiemann. Tiemann Associates, 
Inc. 1967 . 



Films 



1. "Computers in the Classroom - The Brentwood Experiment" BR-3 
(IBM). ABC Documentary. New York. 

2. "Programming is a Process." Print #245-17. University of Illinois 
at Chicago Circle, Office of instructional Resources, Audio Visual 
Division, Box 4348. Chicago, Illinois 6068 O. 
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TITLES OF MATERIALS HANDED OUT AT INSTITUTE 



Instruction vs Production 
An individual 

The Senses Through Which We Learn 

Laws of Learning 

Habit Formation 

The Learning Process 

The Lecture (Telling) 

The Lecture 
Demonstration 
1 1 lustration 

Discussion - ; r 

Oral Questions > r 0 

Questions 

Di rected Act i vi ty 

Choose the Best Method 

Selection of Teaching Materials 

Selecting Suitable Methods 

How to instruct 

Review of Four-Step Plan 

Six Ways to Speed Learning 

Suggestions to the Teacher 

Teaching Tools 

Test - Relations of Methods to Four-Step Plan 

The Training System 

Customer 

Basic Analysis 

Human instruction 

Learning Psychology 

Instructional Aids 

Course Area 

Cube Matrix 

Chart 



V 
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TITLES OF HATERIALS HANDED OUT AT INSTITUTE 



How to Plan a Conference 
Conducting a Conference 
The Panel Method 

Several Indirect Teaching Methods 
Group Members 

Discussion 66 ' 

Some Training Principles 

The Illustration it., 

How to Use the Blackboard 

Characteristics of a Good Visual Aid . ; 

Detect the Most Effective Aid 

Suggestions for Teaching with a Mock-up r 

Suggestions for Teaching with the Opaque Projector 
Suggestions for Using Models, etc. 

Wall Charts 

Ten Commandments for Film Users 
Nerves of the Head, Face and Neck 
Veins of the Head, Face and Neck 
Bones of the Head and Face 
Muscles of the Head, Face and Neck 
Progress Chart 
Measurement and Evaluation 
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APPENDIX 9 

STUDENT EVALUATION OF THE TEACHER 
Confidential »Do Not Sign 



Please check appropriate column opposite 
each of the following; 



Ip Degree of interest by instructor in the subject 



2 . Ability of instructor to create student interest in the subject 
Ability to sustain group interest 



Poor Fair Good Excellent 



4. Evidence of mastery of subject 



5< Clarity of statement of course objectives 



6. Clarity of aim of lesson 



1 , Promptness in starting and closing classes 



8. Evidence of lesson planning 



9. Necessary material and equipment on hand 

10 . Uae of variety of teaching method 



1 . Use of proper method at proper time 



Ability to communicate 



3* Effective use of teaching aids 



4. Elective use of demonstrations 



5 . Effective use of group discussions 



6 . Ability to secure total class participation 



7 . Degree of impartiality 



a Provisions for testinpf and evaluation 



9. Objectivity of testing and evaluation 



10 Ability to get along with class members 
I Appropriate dress for subject being taught 
•) Personal grooming 



3 ;. Personality 



C^omments, if any 
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INSTITUTE EVALUATION 

NO NAMES PLEASE NCMTE SUMMER INSTITUTE 

fPlease return bv Scot. 22. 1967> 

Check the appropriate answer. 

a\ Do you believe the Institute accomplished its purpose? 

y es i n o u nce r t a i n 

■ ,* . 

If no or uncertain, please try to state wh^^V 

’ ’\s 

B. Will the Institute assist you in your duties? ' 

v es n o u ncertain 

If no or uncertain, please try to state why. 



C. Do you think the Institute would be of help to other CLA 
instructors. 

y es no u ncertain 

If no or u*icertain, please try to state why. 



D. Was the Institute worth your time and effort? 

V QS n o u ncertain 

If no or uncertain, please try to state why. 



I 
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II Do us a favor and share your thoughts with us about the following: 
A. Which part of the Institute was most helpful? Why? 



6. Which part was least helpful? Why? 



C. Were important subject (s) omitted from the Institute? If so, 
please list subject(s). 



D. Would you eliminate any part of this Institute (if it were to 
be given again)? Which part? Why? 



, E. Was too much time devoted to some subject (s)? If so, please 
list subject (s)« 



F. Was too littletime devoted to some subject(s)? If so, please 
list subject (s) . 
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G. Do you have any other suggestions or comments? 



1 

1 . 



i 
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Thank you for your assistance. September, 196? 

(Use additional paper if needed) 
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APPENDIX n 



m NAHES PLEASE NCNTE SUMMER INSTITUTE 

(Please i^eturn by Sept. 22, 1^67) 



LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
(Analysis Form) 



Please list below one to three learning experiences you had during 
the MLA Teacher Education Institute. (These learning experiences 
should have "taught you a lesson" or made a difference in your think- 
ing or behavior.) 

* ' “ 

Note ; Read carefully and fully before completihg^^^^ 



Vrite the response in as brief a form as possi>^1e, but make it 
understandable for analysis and tabulation. ' 



Experience #1 



A. What was the major learning you gleaned for yourself from 
this experience? 



6. In what categories would you place this new learning? 

(Check one or more) 

New Knowledge (I) C hanged Attitude (3) 



Improved Skills (2) 



Changed Behavior (4) 
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Experience ^ 2 




' ••••^ 

A. What was the major learning you gleaned for. yourself from 
this experience? ?':t 




B. (n what categories would you place this new learning ? (Check 
one or more) 



New Knowledge (1) C hanced Attitude (3) 

Improved Skills (2) ^Changed Behavior (4) 
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Experience # 3 










A. What was the major learning you gleaned for ydurself from 
this experience? 



’Vfr* 



B. In what categories would you place this new learning ? (Check 
one or more) 



New Knowledge (I) 



Changed Attitude (3) 



Improved Skills (2) 



Changed Behavior (4) 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE MEDICAL LABORATORY ASSISTANT 
TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 



A Report by Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, New Jersey 




(This report on the following 33 pages is Appendix 12 

of the Final Report) 
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ABSTRACT 



Objectives 

Educational Testing Service was asked to undertake the evaluation of 
a Medical Laboratory Assistant Teacher Education Institute to determine 
the extent to which the Institute met the needs of participants and to 
identify ways in which future institutes couid be improved. 



^ Procedures 

T Each of the 15 participants in the Institute was interviewed twice 

"I by telephone. In addition, one person who w^a;db,o have participated, but 

was unable to do so because of ill health, was ^teiviewed prior to the 
institute, but not afterward. The pirrposes .of first interviews were 
to ascertain: a) the nature of the participant sH^^iedi cal Laboratory 

Assistant (MLA) programs, b) the participants* teacjiing procedures and 
problems related to their teaching, and c) their e^estations regarding 
the Institute. ^ 

... 

The second interviews were conducted about f ive .w«’feks after the 
conclusion of the Institute. The major foci of the follbw^up interviews 
were: a) an identification of the most helpful and leaSt^^elpfiil experi- 

ences of the Institute, b) the extent to which participants *. needs were 
met by the Institute, c) the utility of the material presentfed at the 
Institute, d) the participants* reactions to the organization and process 
of the Institute, and e) their suggestions for improving future institutes. 



Conclusions 

1. There was siibstantial congi^ence between the program devised to 
implemient the goals set by the Planning and Curriculum Committee and the 
needs expressed by participants. The only significant discrepancy was 
the omission of any consideration of the CLA* course content— an area 

of participant need which was not covered by the objectives. 

2. The strong points of the Institute were: formulation of be- 

havioral objectives, lesson planning, and teaching strategies (including 
the use of visual aids). The most worth while experience, according to 
participants, was the teaching practicum. Areas requiring greater 
attention were: selection of students for CLA programs, evaluation of 

instructional outcomes, and counseling. 

3. The needs expressed by participants appear to have been ade- 
quately met in the areas of organizing material, lesson planning and 
teaching aids. They do not appear to have been adequately met in the 
areas of evaluation, screening of students, or guidance. 



*CLA - Certified Laboratory Assistant; a designation of the American 

Society of Clinical Pathologists, which approves specific course 
content and, upon completion of same, certifies the student throu^ 
a national board examination. 













ii 



4. The Institute, as conducted, met with the strong approval of 
most participants. Specific criticisms and suggestions for improvement 
are detailed in the report. 
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I OBJECTIVES AND MECHODOLOGY 



Objectives 



The National Coiiimittee for Careers in Medical Technology (NCCMT), 
throng the National Council on Medical Technology Education (NCMTE), 
invited the Educational Testing Service (ETS) to undertake a limited 
evaluation of the pilot Medical Laboratory Assistant Teacher Education 
(MLATE) Program, which was to be h^llfd, Memphis, Tennessee, on August 21 
to September 1 , 1967. 

The contracting groups agreed thafB^,.ibhe evaluation would focus on 
two major objectives: 



r 

jf* *' 
■’i’* .j 



1. To determine to what extent the ' needs and expectations 

of participants had been satisfied^ by the Institute 
program. X* ^ 

2 . To identify ways in which teacher ^^heation institutes 
of this type could be improved in the' future. 



Methodology 



It was determined at the outset that the evaluation program would 
focus on the satisfaction of esspressed needs of Institute participants 
rather than on the content of the instructional program. Pace-to-face 
interviews prior to the Institute were ruled out as impractical because 
the enrollees were scattered from Maine to Texas and from Georgia to 
Wisconsin. Consideration was given to conducting the interviews on the 
day preceding the beginning of the Institute and on the day immediately 
following the Institute. This possibility was rejected, not only be- 
cause of the time pressure involved and the likelihood of communication 
among participants, but also because the results would be less valid 
than results obtained several weeks before and several weeks after the 
Institute experience. It was felt that interviewing immediately after 
the Institute would not permit participants sufficient time to reflect 
on their experiences or to have implemented the ideas presented at the 
Institute. For these reasons, it was decided to conduct the interviews 
by long distance telephone, and to tape record each interview for 
detailed analysis. 
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A few days prior to the initial interview, all participants were 
alerted to expect a telephone.- call from an EDS representative. Calls 
were placed person-to-person. The purpose of the interview was 
explained and the approximate amount of time required was specified. 
Each participant was given the option of proceeding with the interview 
at that time or setting a time that would be more convenient for him. 



The interviewer requested permission td' tape record each conversa- 
tion, with the assurance that nothing said by the participant would be 



attributed to him by name or in^i^y other way that would reveal his 

identity. All readily agreed td^^’^-^^se conditions. The franimess of 

their remarks indicated that they ^ad 3 j 2 onf idence in the integrity of 

the interviewer. ; 

The interview approach involved asli^ing very general questions in 

»■ 

order to encourage the participant to talk freely. If more infoimation 



was required about a topic already introduced>J^ stimulus -linked ques- 
tion was asked. If a participant failed to iht^’d'duce a topic about 
which the interviewer desired infoimation, a more 'djlrect, probing ques- 
tion was asked. The interviews were conducted in an unstructured manner 
to secure maximum specificity and depth. . When the interviewer felt that 
all areas on the simanary sheet had been adequately covered, he terminated 
the interview. The interviews ranged from 20 to 50 minutes duration. 

Cooperation was excellent. As mi^t be expected, some participants 
were more verbal and better able to express themselves than others. In 
general those interviewed proved to be quite articulate and anxious to 
discuss the various topics that were brought up. 

Immediately upon completion of each inter^riew, the interviewer 
listened to the tape recording and noted any pertinent points not pre- 
viously recorded on the summary sheet. This was done while the interview 
was still fresh in mind to insure completeness and accuracy of each 
report. 



The Initial Interview 

The initial interview was designed to elicit from each participant 
information bearing on the major objectives of the Institute program. 
The interview was conducted informally, as a conversation, with certain 
stimulus questions used to provide direction or to suggest areas about 
which the interviewer desired information. The following topics were 
covered: 
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1* The nature of the MLA program in which the participant 
was currently teaching. 

2. The participant's teaching procedures, evaluation 
P27actices, and role perceptions. 

3» The participant's awareness of problems related to the 
selection of the students for his program- -screening 
procedures and (Qualifications sou^t. 

4. The participant's roO^Vas?; a counselor and his feeling 
about appropriate teac^if-pupil relationships. 

An effort was also made to ascertain his .-Expectations with respect 
to the forthcoming institute and the specific areas in which he wanted 
help. 

The Follow-up Interview 

The follow-up interview focussed on the ‘institute program and the 
individual's reactions to that program. It was patterned in such a way 
that the individual had to draw on his own experiences for his answers, 
j’or example, he was first asked to make a global evaluation of the 
Institute. Whatever his reply, he was then asked to indicate which 
experiences he had found most (or least) worthwhile. The interviewer 
maintained a flexible approach, peimitting the interviewee to structure 
the interview according to his own concept of what was important. Probe 
questions were used, as necessary, to elicit comments about specific 
aspects of the program that were not brou^t up spontaneously. Thus, in 
the course of the interview, each participant made comments about the 
structure of the Institute, facilities, instructional staff, etc. as 
well as about the specific topics. 

A special effort was made to ascertain whether the Institute had 

the individual's teaching behavior. For example, when a topic 
was mentioned as having been especially helpful, the individual was asked 
to be specific and to tell ^ it had been helpful. When discussing 
teaching procedures, the participant was asked to think about the 
procedures he had been using prior to the Institute and to describe 
anything that he might now be doing differently. 

Participants were encouraged to express their feelings and to make 
evaluative statements. While some appeared reluctant to say anything 
negative, most seemed to have a balanced viewpoint. They could see the 
good features of the Institute, yet were able to recognize weaknesses or 
suggest how something mi^t have been handled differently. For example. 



most participants were ready to express disappointment at the absence 
of medical technology content. They were also quite specific about 
topics on which they would have liked to have had more time. 

The interview r id recording procedure followed was essentially the 
same as that followed in the initial interviews. Rapport with partici- 
pants seemed to be excellent. Althou^ they knew they were talking long 
distance, they took time to recount anecdotes and to relate specific 
experiences. Significantly, several interviewees remarked "Oh well, as 
long as this is off the record, 1*11 td^".,you what I really think." The 
distinct difference in the tone of the iniJe'iyiew following such state- 
ments suggests that some of the participants- jm^y have held back critical 
comments, if they had any, to spare the feelings.,, of those involved. 
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II HOW WELL DID TEE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
ANTICIPATE PARTICIPANT NEEDS? 



This : Bction of the report will examine the extent to which topics 
included in the Institute program coincided with the needs and expecta- 
tions of participants. We shall summarize what participants said they 
hoped to get from the Institute and then review the Program Plans that 
were developed by the Institute facuil|»;-Jjo implement the objectives of 
the Institute. " T ■■ 

It seems reasonable to assume that th^;, greater the similarity be- 
tween Program Plans and participant needs, the greater the likelihood 
that the Institute will be judged a success by. participants. To the 
extent that the program fails to deal with significant needs, we may 

* /t 

expect participants to voice dissatisfaction with the Institute. 

V ' 

Expressed Needs of Participants ■ 

During the initial interviews, participants were asked to describe 
problems they had encountered in fulfilling their instructional roles 
and topics on which they hoped to get help at the Institute. An analy- 
sis of responses revealed 40 specific needs related to the educational 
process and I 5 related to the content of the CLA course. 

The needs relating to the educational process are summarized below; 

1. How does one effectively organize instructional material? 

2. How does one present material effectively? (What are 
some "learning principles we can use?" "Wliat tricks 
do others use to put over difficult points?") 

3* How does one hold student interest and get them 
involved in discussions? 

4. How does one discover what teaching aids are available 
and where to obtain them? 

5* How does one size up the capabilities of students in 
order to know what to expect of them and to plan 
instruction at the appropriate level? 

6. How does one evaluate outcomes of instruction in both 
the classroom and the laboratory? Which testing 
methods are best? 

7* How does one effectively screen students for the MLA 
program? 

8. How does one provide guidance to students on personal 
matters? 
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9 . How does one work effectively with other instructors in 
a "team teaching" situation? 

In addition to these needs related to the educational process, 
nearly all those interviewed expressed needs related to the objectives 
and content of the CLA course itself. 

These needs are summarized below: 

1. They wanted clarification of the goals of the CIA program. 
("How far should we go?") 

2. They wanted clarification about proper balance between 
theory and practice. 

3 . They wanted to know how to reconcile seeming inconsist- 
encies between the CIA>Soard examination and the CIA 
curriculum content. 

if-. They wanted information .dlj'out available textbooks and 
other types of teaching aids to improve instruction. 

5 . They wanted to exchange ii^ormation-with others who are 
teaching CIA courses, in orcLer to find out what they 
cover, how they handle various topics', how' deep they 
go, and what they expect from. -students in the way of 
knowledge and performance. " 

6 . They wanted to keep up with chari^es in laboratory pro- 
cedures and equipment. (This wa^- a special concern of 
those who are not teaching in a hospital setting. ) 

Objectives Formulated for the Institute 

The Planning and Curriculum Committee formulated the objectives for 
the Institute in terms of the behavioral outcomes desired. 

These outcomes were stated as follows: 

1. The participants will see themselves as being adequate 
in their various roles as a teacher. More specifically, 
they will feel adequate as professionals, managers, 
counselors, and as members of an educational staff. 

2. The participants will be able to state educational 
objectives in behavioral terms. In order to do this, 
they will be able to analyze tasks that need to be 
learned, establish performance standards, actually 
formulate the objectives, and then establish selection 
criteria for the objectives stated. 

3 . The participants will be able to devise means of 
measuring student progress. Included in this objec- 
tive is the application of performance tests and 
observational techniques. 

h. The participants will be able to plan learning ex- 
periences. By this is meant that they will be able 
to organize subject matter, to distinguish between 
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teaching process and content, and to determine the 
sequence and schedule of the curriculum. 






5 . The participants will be able to select and implement 
the most effective teaching strategy. 

The Institute Program designed to implement these objectives 

included units on: 



1. The formulation of learning objectives. 

2. The medical technologist as a teacher. 

3» The instructor as: planner, motivator, master teacher, 

laboratory manager, student counselor, and student 
tester and evaluator. 

h, 'The psychological factors of teaching and learning. 
Teaching methods and techniques. 

6. Communication. w-. 

‘ • ^ • 

7* Group Dynamics. ' ^ - ; 

8. Planning Instruction. '' . 

- . ^ • .V 

9» Audio Visual teaching media: selection, development 

and use . 

10. Special needs of the disadvantaged. 

11. A practicum in teaching and constructive critique. 

12. The measurement of educational outcomes and 
interpretation of test results. 



Comparison of Needs and Program Plans 

While it is not possible to make a direct comparison of the needs 
expressed by participants and the behavioral objectives outlined by 
the Planning and Curriculum Committee, it is evident that the Program 
which was developed to fulfil the objectives of the Institute included 
material related to virtually all of the expressed needs- -and many 
more. The only educational topic mentioned by a participant that is 
not reflected in the curriculum outline deals with "team teaching.” 
Since this appears to have been a special concern of a single 
individual it may not have merited inclusion. 

The hi^ degree of congruence between expressed needs and the 
Institute program indicates that the Planning and Curriculm Committee 
was well aware of the major problems facing MLA instructors. In 
formiilating behavioral objectives and designing the Institute program, 
they have "touched all the bases." Yet, we should realize that because 
the behavioral objectives were so broadly conceived, it was necessary 
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"bo d.6V6lop a vary comprehansive cmriculuin o'U‘tlina““Ona which comprassad 
a graat daal of complax matarial into a vaiy short tima pariod. Wa 
should ha cautious about concluding that hecausa a topic appears in tha 



curriculum outline^ it was daalt with adeQL'uataly at the Institute® In 
the next section of the report we shall examine the extent to which vari- 
ous expressed needs were actually dealt with hy tne instructional staff® 
Before leaving the topic of expressed needs and stated ohjectives, 
it may he worth noting that during the initial interviews participants 
indicated that they were far more concerned about the objectives of the 
CLA c\u*riculum than they were/iib.out their own teaching® Implicit in 
many of the c omm ents weis the thou^t. ’’We need to have a clearer 

idea of what we are trying to accomplish® ‘fe,-]to6w. that we are supposed 
to be teachers (and we need to improve)^ but what ate’ we supposed to be 
teaching? What are the behavioral outcomes we are striving to achieve?” 
Most participants expressed disappointment during the initial 



interviews when they learned that the Institute would not deal explic- 
itly with the CLA program® In fact, several individuals asked the 
interviewer to communicate their concerns about content to the Institute 
Coordinator (which he did). In the follow-up interviews, many of the 
participants expressed disappointment that more attention had not been 
devoted to the CLA program. One participant indicated that she would 
not have attended had she realized that the Institute would deal exclu- 
sively with instructional methods and not at all with course content. 
However, this view was not typical. Although many continued to express 
a desire for help with respect to the CLA ciirriculum, they said that 
they were glad to have had the opportunity to attend the Institute and 
felt confident that the experience would lielp them to become better 
teachers. 
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III HOW WELL DID THE INSTITUTE PROGRAM 
ACTUALLY MEED PARTICIPANT WEEDS? 

In developing plans for evaluating the Institute program, ETS 
representatives and members of the Planning and Curriculum Committee 
agreed that, while it would have been desirable to investigate the 
degree to which the Institute had modified the attitudes, self concept, 
and teaching behavior of participants, it was impractical to do so with 
the limited funds a'vailable. As an alternative, it was decided that 
the evaluation effort would focus on the degree to which the expressed 
needs of participants had been satisfied by the Institute program. 

While the satisfaction of expressed needs does not necessarily insure 
that the broad behavioral outcomes of the Institute were achieved, we 
may feel reasonably sure that failure to meet these needs would de- 
crease the likelihood of attaining the broader objectives. Thus, we 
may view our present inquiry as an exploration of a "necessary, but 
not sufficient” condition o0|jrogram effectiveness. 

Since no representative"ifi6^\iEC^^ present at the Institute, we 
have no way of knowing what actually 'tobk/ place. All that we know 

about what transpired has been coramunicated’to ■ u? by pai^icipants. We 

->*• » / * *■ 

^ . 

recognize that our picture probably contains inaccuraci^^-even dis- 
tortions— because of the indirect method used to gather data. Yet, 
we believe that for our purposes, these reports have validity. The 
overall picture that emerges represents a consensus of what participants 
say happened. If their reports about what took place at the Institute 
do not agree with objective fact, we must nevertheless recognize the 
psychological significance of their perceptions. In short, the reports 
of participants became "facts” (or at least "data”) in their own ri^t. 

We have sou^t to ascertain how well the Institute program met 
participant needs by asking about "most” and "least” worthwhile experi- 
ences, as well as a number of questions about specific aspects of the 
program. While we shall allude to the fact that certain topics were 
more frequently cited as "worthwhile” than others, we shall not attempt 
to rank order them. One limitation of this approach (as far as any 
ranking is concerned) is that it deals only with the extremes and does 
not elicit comments about topics which fall in between. 
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Recognizing this limitation, we nevertheless feel that the approach 
has provided meaningful insists regarding how well various aspects of 
the Institute program were implemented. We feel confident that those 
topics which were cited as most useful were probably covered adequately, 
while those cited as least useful were either covered inadequately or 



lacked relevance for the participant. 

During the course of the interview, specific probes were used to 

elicit comments about tp,p^cf„that were not mentioned spontaneously. 
The information 

provide some feedback on virtually ali major aepBCt'S^df the Institute 



program. 

One additional procedural point deserves mention. During the initial 
interview, each participant was asked to list the educational concerns on 
which he hoped to get help at the Institute. During the follow-up 
interview, this list was read back to the participant and he was asked 
whether he had received the help he had needed. Except for topics which 
were covered inadequately because of lack of time, the great majority 
of participants indicated that most of their educational needs had been 
met. In general, a hi^ degree of satisfaction with the Institute was 

expressed by participants. * 

FoLlowlng are summaries of both favorable and unfavorable comments 

made by participants about various Institute "experiences.- 



Eval-uation of Institute Expeiriences 
The Teaching Practicum 

An overwhelming majority of participants listed the teaching prac- 
ticum as their most worthwhile experience. They indicated that the 
practicum gave them an opportunity to consolidate all that they had 
learned at the Institute, e.g., foimulation of objectives, lesson 

planning, and techniques of presentation. 

Those who had the opportunity to see themselves on video tape said 
that they had become aware of mannerisms that they had not suspected and 
which they now realized mi^t interfere with their teaching effectiveness. 
One participant observed that she hadn*t realized that she talked into 
the blackboard and that students would have great difficulty understanding 
her. Those whose teaching had not been recorded on video tape e3q>ressed 
great disappointment at not being able to see themselves. 
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While several participants mentioned that they had found the cri- 
tiques of their teaching helpful, there were others who thou^t that the 
criticism had heen too ^uncritical#** These participants felt that the 
instructors had leaned over backward to say complimentary things and had 
discoiaraged anyone in the class from making critical comments. 

-We had teaching demonstrations...! think that when 
you do this you are to get up there to teach and to 
receive advice, criticism, and whatever, to help you. 

That’s the purpose of these things. . .Regardless of who 
got up there it was ’marvelous,* ’splendid,' 'fine.* 

If anybody offered any type of criticism we were 
wrong. • • 

-The teaching practicum could have been one of the most 
worthwhile essperiences of the Institute if it had 
been conducted with proper criticism, followed by 
re-teaching. (Paraphrased) 

Formulation of Bdiavioral Objectives 

Most participants expressed enthusiasm for the presentation on the 
formulation of behavioral objectives. For many it was the hi^ point 
of the Institute. Indeed, several remarked that what came after the 
second day was "anti -climactic.** There seems little doubt that the in- 
stnictdr managed to communicat^ j^o the group the significance of formu- 
lating behavioral objectives 'p^^^$r|LtQj:y to developing lesson plans, 
selecting materials, etc. At many pdth^^^/during the interviews, partici- 
pants gave indications that they were relating; his -ideas to their own 
programs. Several commented that as a result of thd..-l^s^-ghts gained they 

'k .4 ■ ^ 

were **completely reworking their own objectives. ™ \f 

-When we first went there we thou^t that an objec- 
tive was to teach hematology or to teach how to do 
blood counts; but then when we came out we realized 
it’s not just to teach, but that the individual is 
able to perform acciarately these procedures. . .Ob- 
jectives really are what the student does rather 
than what we aim to do. 

-Too often we want to write objectives for our own 
use as an instructor or teacher and not in terms 
of what the student will do or know when he has 
completed our coiarse. 

-I realized that it’s most important that the 
student know what is expected of him because if 
he does not know what is expected of him how does 
he know what he is supposed to do? 
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-...Objectives have been just hi^ly glorified aims. 

Here they made us realize that an objective was 
something that was actual change in behavior in 
somebody, the student... By stating your objectives 
for your students they should be able to realize how 
they* re going to be tested. 

Despite the hi^ degree of enthusiasm shown for the personality and 
"message” of the instructor who presented the subject of behavioral ob- 
jectives, there were nevertheless a number of critical comments. A 
number of participants reported that they found his presentation confus- 
ing, primarily because he was using illustrations from, another field. 

Two students cited their frustration over a homework assignment for which 
directions were not clear. Moreover, they could not see the relevance 
of the assignment to their own field. Even some of those who had found 
his presentation clear and his illustrations appropriate, e3q)ressed the 
view that he had used up a disproportionate amount of time that could 
have been spent on other topics. 

-The part about ob jecti-\^es -was I don*t 

recall if it was one and a half or’ alkdst two days 
just on that.... It could have been made shorter 
and still made veiy useful. 

-He took too long, thou^ he was good. (Paraphrased) 

-Writing objectives would have been a good experience 
had it been more clear. (Paraplarased) 

-We spent the greater part of two days with writing 
learning objectives. I think that is necessary, . 
but I think it could have been shortened. . . 

Use of Audio Visual Aids 

Althou^ most participants had reported that they were making use 
of audio visual aids prior to the Institute, they now felt that their 
perception of the role these materials could play in their own programs 
had been greatly changed by the Institute. Several referred to the fact 
that they had not previously appreciated the importance of previewing 
films and filmstrips. There was general agreement among participants 
that they were better informed about new equipment, such as the overhead 
projector. A number referred to the fact that they had learned to make 
their own transparencies. 
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From the enthusiasm with which the topic of audio visual aids was 
discussed, it seems hi^ly prohahle that this will he one of the first 
areas in which the impact of the Institute will he felt hack on the joh. 
However, some participants tempered their enthusiasm with the observa- 
tion that the equipment was too expensive for their limited budgets, and 
that the net effect mi^t he to make them "frustrated." 

Paii:icipants differed sharply on the value of learning how to oper- 
ate the audio visual equipment. One said that too much time had been 
spent on specialized equipment that was different from that which he had 
available. Another said that not enou^ time had been allowed for this 
purpose. There were also complaints about the lack of enoio^ supplies 
and equipment to go around. It is obvious that reactions to this aspect 
of the program vary with each participant’s needs and past experiences. 

Lesson Planning 

T^ile "assistance with lesson planning" was seldom mentioned as the 
most worthwhile experience> it was frequently mentioned as a worthwhile 
experience in conjunction with the fbiinulatioh of objectives. There 
were indications that many of the participants had sensed the need for 
day-to-day and week-to-week planning within the framework of the course 
objectives. Ifeiny reported that they were already using lesson plans and 
finding them helpful to ins^are that all intended topics were covered in 
a day’s teaching. 

-...Before I woifLd ju^t;:.^o throu^ the procedure 
slowly and try to explain each step as I went 
along and leave it at mat; but now I realize 
that it’s necessary to giVe a brief explanation 
and go throu^ the proced^b as you would nor- 
mally do it... then go back arid do it slowly and 
explain each step over again , then have them do 
it and watch them as they do dt and help them as 
they do it... then have them dd"dt on their own. 

I think that this was definitely help to me. 

-Before it was kind of haphazard lesson planning 
and this time I see that it definitely has to be 
everything written out, which I’m tiying to do. 

-When somebody demonstrates something he knows very 
well, you have a tendency to leave out little points 
that may be key points to those who do not know how 
to do this particifLar thing. I think that’s one 
thing that was pointed up to me there - that it is 
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necessary to point out all of these things - little 
things - that are so almost mechanical with one who 
does this thing routinely, but can be a real stumbl- 
ing block for someone who is just learning to do it. 

Tests and Measurements 



There was general agreement that this topic was important, that 
insufficient time had been allowed for it, and that it came too late in 
the program. 



During the initial interviews many participants had indicated a 



desire to receive assistance with two aspects of measurement: l) tests 



to help in screening prospective MLA applicants, 2) techniques for 



evaluating the outcomes of instruction. Neithfer topic seems to have 



been dealt with adequately. 



.»• 

' ^ 

-There was not a lot of emphasis on that^j,;."^ (Tests and 
Measiu*ements) - We took that up on the i§stKday or 
so of the Institute and it was really antl-climactic, 
I suppose, because we had all given our demonstration 
lectures; it was sort of a let-down period. ‘ We ,did 
have some discussion of tests and measurements- and 
about the best tests to use - objective as opposed 
to the essay and so forth, but I felt like more time 
perhaps could have been spent on this phase of it. 



-I think that more time should have been spent on 
tests and measurements and testing. The thing is... 
they were not talking to us about our program. Th,ey 
were just talking to us about teaching. Period. 

They didn’t tell us anything about entrance require- 
ments or our students* 



“Testing was lacking. We spent only two hours on it. 

-We were given no useful data about evaluating and 
selecting standardized tests. (Paraphrased) 

-Tests and measurements would have been more 
meaningful with practice exercises. 

-Could have spent more time on testing and test 
evaluation. (Paraphrased) 



Counseling 

A number of participants mentioned that coxmseling students was one 
area in which they felt especially insecure: 

-I didn’t realize that when I started teaching the 
course that I would be a father confessor and every- 
thing else. We do a good bit of counseling. It’s 
unavoidable. 



It is not su2?prising, therefore, to find some participants expressing 
disappointment that this topic had not received more attention. 



-I think we had one lectijre. . .on counseling... 
nothing outstanding. . .We do a lot of that you 
know. We do a lot of counseling because a lot 
of these kids really need it. 



■That was something I felt could have been covered 
more - the counseling of students with personal 
problems, problems related to their work, or what 
ever. I felt like that was one thing that could 
have been covered in more detail. 



Interpersonal Relations 




Very few paarticipants mentioned thl§ "topic, spontaneously, possibly 
because very little time appears to have b^en allocated to it in the 
program. About half who expressed opinions' thou^t that the psychologist 
had something worthwhile to say and felt that'>t)iey could relate it to 
their programs. Others found him "too esoteric."^ ^-identally he talked 
over the heads of some of the participants. • 



I particularly enjoyed the lectiare by the psychologist. 



■The psychologist was too "far out." Away from us. 



-The psychologist was too esoteric... 



-The psychologist stimulated her to further reading. 

He spoke at a higher level. (Paraphrased) 

Special Problems of the Disadvantaged 

Of the five participants who referred to this presentation, three 
indicated that they did not understand why it had been included in the 
program and two considered it their least worthwhile experience. 

Group Dynamics 

This topic was mentioned by only one participant, who volvinteered 
the following comment: 

...the session on group dynamics. Really, we 
didn*t go into those as much as we might have in 
order to make them meaningful for us to use when 
we got back to our own situation. The only thing 
we really discussed in depth was the conference 
and we didn*t get into the other group dynamics. 
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Exchange of Viewpoints With Other Pa.3?ticipants 

One experience that was truly outstanding for most of the participants 
(nit.hn ngh not Officially part of the program) was the opportunity to get 
together with others teaching the same subject and to exchange views about 
common problems. As noted earlier^ many participants had indicated during 
the initial interviews that they had hoped to get clarification of the 
CLA curriculum. Most expressed disappointment when they realized that 
the Institute would not be concerned with this topic. Nevertheless^ they 
did manage to "talk shop" during their free time and learn a great deal 
about one another* s programs. 

-The most helpful infjj'^ation I got was out of the 
classroom. .. .Just talking with them (the other 
participants) and sharing ideas and opinions and 
so forth. 

-Should have allotted more time to get together with 
each other. ■ 

-...I feel like if we could have had some planned 
sessions of just being able to share our thoughts, 
this might have helped a lot. 

Several members expressed appreciation for the coordinator's will- 
ingness to make room for a discussion of the CLA curriculum at a dinner 
meeting and for his obtaining resource people to participate in the 
discussion. As a result, the group drafted a letter to the Board of 
Certified Laboratory Assistants of the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists requesting clarification of CLA objectives and giving their 
suggestions for improving the program. A nmber of participants made 
reference to the letter and wondered if it would ever be acknowledged. 

They expressed the hope, if a reply was received, that copies would be 
circulated among all who had been signatories of the original letter. 



F 










Evaluation of Need Satisfaction 

In the li^t of the foregoing discussion, we may now examine the 
extent to which each of the expressed needs of participants was met 
during the Institute. 

1. How does one effectively organize instructional material ? 
This need seems to have been met very well. 

2. How does one present material effectively ? 

This need seems to have been met very well. 
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3» How does one hold student interest and get them involved 
in discussions ? 

We have no evidence that this need was dealt with directly, 
but comments from participants suggest that many facets of 
the Institute made them feel more competent as teachers and 
better able to arouse and hold the interests of students. 

How does one discover what teaching aids are available and 
where to obtain them ? 

Participants indicated that they had received some help in 
this area during the audio visual presentations. However, 
several indicated that the best information they got came 
from other participants* 

5* How does one size up 1^e;!-capabilities of students in order 
to Imow what to expect of them and to plan instruction at 
the appropriate level ? 

• ’ . A- 

This area does not seem to hai^e been dealt with explicitly, 
probably because there was insufficient time for a discussion 
of initial screening and testing in general. 

6. How does one evaluate outcomes of ihstruction in both 

the classroom and laboratory? What testing methods are best ? 

The Institute seems to have imbued participants with an 
awareness of the importance of evaluatiorr, but it failed to 
provide much assistance with respect to the actual development 
of tests and/or the use of other evaluation techniques. 

7* How does one effectively screen students for the CLA program ? 

Selection testing was dealt with only briefly and many 
participants said that they wished there had been more time 
for this important topic. 

8. How does one provide guidance to students on personal matters ? 

The counseling role of the CIA. instructor seems to have been 
recognized in the curriculum outline, but participants said 
that they did not get as much help as they would have liked. 

9* How does one work effectively with other instructors in a 
"team teaching" situation ? ^ 

lEiis topic was mentioned by only one participant. It was 
not included in the curriculum outline, perhaps because it 
represented a highly specialized interest. 

During the initial interviews participants also mentioned a number of 
needs related to the CLA program. Althou^ these needs were not dealt with 
formally during the Institute, participants report that some of them were 
met through informal discussions with fellow -students at the Institute. 

Most of those interviewed rated the opportunity to discuss the CLA course 
content with others as one of the greatest values of the Institute. 
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Evaluation of Behavioral Objectives 

Althou^ it was not our intent to attempt a formal or systematic 
assessment of the degree to which the behavioral objectives were attained, 
our analysis of inteirview responses has yielded sufficient data to permit 
a mmaber of limited generalizations to be drawn. We would not wish such 
generalizations to be regarded as a substitute for a more rigorous evaluation 
however we feel our preliminary observations do suggest that some changes — 
particularly in attitudes and perceptions- -have resulted from the Institute 
experience . 

Following each of the behavioral objectives (below) we have added 
subjective comments to indicaj^- the -degree to which it appears, from our 
interview data, that each may 'Mv«S:/ been satisfied. 

1. The participants will- sse themselves as being adequate in 
their various roles as ^'a ‘teacher. More specifically, they 
will feel adequate as professionals, managers, counselors, 
and as m.embers of an educational staff. 

During the initial interviews pa'itiicipants frequently 
expressed anxiety about their teaching role and some said 
they had taken it reluctantly. They said--the transition 
from working in a laboratory to being a teacher had been 
difficult. 

Following the Institute they expressed a definitely more 
positive attitude toward their teaching role. They now 
felt that teaching had prestige, that it called for con- 
siderable competence, and that doing a good teaching job 
was a real challenge. 

2. The narticlpants will be able to state educational 
objectives in behavioral terms. In order to do this, 
they will be able to analyze tasks that need to be 
learned, establish performance standards, actually 
formulate the objectives, and then establish selection 
criteria for the objectives stated. 

The best indication that the participants had gained an 
understanding of what was meant by "behavioral objectives" 
came in the form of statements that they now felt that it 
was important for the student to know what was expected 
of him. Previously, they had formulated objectives in 
terms of what they wanted to put across. 

While a number indicated that they planned to reformulate 
their course objectives, we have no evidence that any 
have actually done so, or that they can do so. 

3» The participants will be able to devise means of measur- 
ing student progress. Included in this objective is the 
application of performance tests and observational 
techniques. 
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Participants report that this topic was slighted diiring 
the Institute and that there was no opportimity to develop 
knowledge or skill that could lead to a change in behavior. 
Thus, it is imlikely that this objective will be fulfilled. 

^ . The participants will be able to plan learning experiences ^ 
By this is meant that they will be able to organize subject 
matter, to distinguish between teaching process and content 
and to determine the sequence and schedule of the curriculum. 

Prom the many comments relating to lesson planning and the 
organization of material, we would expect some changes in 
behavior. Such changes may not occur immediately, but if 
the Institute program has had any lasting impact, such 
changes may show up when lesson plans are reviewed next 
year. 

5» The participants will be able to select and implement the 
most effetjf^'^v,e teaching strategy. 

The Institute provided ^ yealth of ideas regarding teaching 
strategies and parti(^ipj^hts \^aid they were eager to try 
them out (though few clainfed/tp^have actually done so). 

The enthusiasm expressed for tii^ teaching practicum and 
the request for constructive criticism -also suggests that 
at least some of the participants are willing to try new 
approaches in order to increase their teaching effectiveness. 

It is clear that the full impact of the Institute on participant 
behavior will not be manifest for some time. Several participants said, 
for example, that they would not be able to purchase audio visual equip- 
ment or teaching aids because of budget restrictions in their present 



institution. However, they indicated that their enthusiasm for such aids 



had been kindled and that they would seek to gain access to them whenever 



the opportimity presented itself. 

There is, of course, no way of knowing at this time whether or not 
they would follow through if given the opportimity. Yet it seems reason- 
able to assume that, if the Institute created in these students an 
awareness of the possibility of change and a readiness to try new ap- 
proaches, and if conditions are favorable, they will be more likely to 
undertake the desired behavior than if no such readiness had been 



created. 




..... . 
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IV PROCESS OBSERVATIONS BY PARTICIPANTS 



As one would expect, many of the comments ma.de by participants related 
to the instructional staff, to the organization of the Institute, and to 
"process" obseia^'ationso While the vast majority of the comments about the 
Institute were favorable, these tended to be very general, non-specific, 
and not particularly q.uotable. Participants who had critical things to 
say tended to be more specific and their comments do lend themselves to 
quotation. 

There is a degree of danger in quoting criticism which in all likelihood 
reflects a minority viewpoint. However, we have decided that the possible 
benefits from using such criticdO,. flUotations outweigh the possible hazards. 

We would caution our readers to keep :th.is; . caveat in mind as they read those 
sections of this report which include sucb mat ©rial. 

■f 

The Institute Staff 

In general, participants felt that the instructors were well qualified 
to teach the educational aspects of the program, but nearly all expressed 
regret that they lacked an understanding of the field of medical technology 
that would have enabled them to provide the necessary bridge between 
"teaching technique" and the "content of the MLA course." 

-At first we were a little bit disappointed that they were 
not in our field, but after we realized the objectives 
were teacher training, these men were well qualified as 
teacher trainers. . .They were not there to train us as 
teachers of medical technology. They were there just to 
give us the principles of good teaching and. ..that* s what 
they got over to ut;. 

-After I found out what it was about, I think it went off 
very well. I think I had gone over there with the wrong 
idea and didn*t expect it to be geared so much to the 
education angle, but after I got over there and realized 
that it was teacher training more or less, I think that 
it was handled very well and they accomplished their 
objective or whatever they set out to do in the teacher 
education line. . . . 

-They were well prepared for demonstrating to us how to 
teach, however, I would have liked to have one or two 
on the staff who would have known more about our field 
because I don*t think any of them knew very much about 
our medical technology field. 
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-You hate to be critical. I mean they did a splen- 
did Job and I don't want to be critical of them... 

(but)... they had two instructors there that had 
absolutely no concept of medical technology. They 
were teacher trainers and they presented this 
teacher trainers course to bricklayers, nurses 
aides, beauticians, so forth and so on, and I 
feel like they should have geared it Just a bit 
hi^er for us. I'm not trying to say we're any 
better than anybody else, but what they spent two 
weeks teaching us could have been accomplished in 
two days. 

-Instructional staff was very good. 

There were a number of references to the instructors as "too low 
level" and "too folksy" fof'4;. group of this tj^e. The instructors had 
apparently established a teaching p.at;bern which was directed at workers 
who were less educated than the technologists who attended the Institute. 
Hence, much of the content of the Institute was resented slower and in 

^ J ^ / t.v 

less depth than could have been assimilated by those attending. Some 
were q.uite critical of this repetition and lack of depth. 

-...I can break it up into four words - the four 
steps of teaching. We got that again and again. 

Now don't get me wrong. This was all important 
and I feel like it was worthwhile, but we didn't 
have to be told again and again and again and 
again, because we're fairly intelligent people. 

-Communication - they hammered it into otir heads 
until I lost my ability to communicate with those 
people. 

-They took tiirns teaching and it was the same thing 
over and over. 

Those participants who were openly critical of the instructors were 
also quick to point out that the instructors didn't always follow their 
own precepts. Several mentioned that they made extensive use of handouts 
and then proceeded to read them to the class, although they had said 
earlier that this should not be done. Several remarked that they had 
been told not to play favorites, yet the instructors showed definite 
favoritism toward one of the participants. This was resented by some 
although others indicated that they had benefited from this individual's 



presence. 
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-At least one (instructor) had a tendency to... act ds if 
one of the paiiiicipants was actually another instructor 
and kind of asked his opinion on things rather than 
treating him as a participant^ which he was supposed to 
he. I think this is a little hit of favoritism which 
they tell us we should not use.... After a while this 
became a little annoying. 

-...and another thing, we had one man in that class that 
ran the show. I don’t know why he received special 
treatment hut he did all the taping, all the camera work, 
and all that stuff and I don’t think that’s ri^t. We were 
all participants. He was not superior to any of us. It 
was not his privilege to teach the class. If that were 
the case, why didn't they put him on the payroll? 

-They ask you a question. . .If you give them an answer 
that’s not the one they want, that’s not what they 
want. They want the one that they want... They were 
so rigid. 



-...it seems as if they broke every rule they tau^t us. 






Several participants ;gave^ the instructors hi^ marks for trying to 
relate teaching principles to pourse content. These efforts do not appear 
to have been very successful, hut they do reflect concern on the part of 
the teachers for the needs of the group.. 



-...The people who were instructing us were not so 
informed on the lines of medical laboratory technology, 
so anytime we did begin to get into anything about 
course content we got into a problem, because all of 
us disagreed as to what should be included and, of 
course, the instructor was not familiar with it so he 
could not help out there. 



-It was hard for him. . . (He) often tried to get us to 
give examples of our stuff then we’d really get bogged 
down for about 30 minutes t lying to relate it to what 
he was talking about. 



-They were so unfamiliar with our work. . . .What would 
constitute a lesson for him was not a lesson for us 
because he didn't understand how far our work could 
be broken down... It was up to us to relate it. He 
was not able to. 



Organization of the Institute 

Most of the participants expressed hi^i praise for the careful plan- 
ning that went into the Institute and expressed appreciation to the staff 
for the many thou^tful services that were provided. 

There were several complaints about the length of the working day. 

One participant said, "...You don’t just sit for 12 hours. You can absorb 



One participant said. 
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just so much and that*s it." Others felt that some of the evening sessions 

^ had not been worthwhile. This, too, may have reflected fatigue or merely 

i \ 

\ a distaste for meetings after dinner. ' 

; The sequence of topics also came in for some criticism. It was felt 

by some that tests and measurements should have come before the teaching 
[ practicum. 

One or two participants remarked that there had been a definite letdown 
after the presentation on behavioral objectives and again after the teaching 
practicum. They siaggested that some way be found to build up to a climax, 
rather than having high points followed by an anti**climax. Ideally, someone 
with a dynamic personality would have been desirable as a summarizer for 
the Institute. 
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V SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE INSTITUTES 



When participants were asked to suggest changes that might help to 
improve future institutes, most replied with comments related to the 
instructional staff. As the q.uotations cited below indicate, most 
participants said that they would prefer instructors who were familiar 
with medical laboratory technology. Some would have wanted only this 
type of instructor; others would have been satisfied with a staff that 
included both teacher trainers and medical technology educators. 

-The Institute- c cwasn*t geared to the MIA program. 

Should have had a teaching technologist to coordinate 
the teaching with thferprogramo 

" V . 

-One ma^or thing would be t6 have someone ... an educator 
...from medical technology to help relate all of this 
to the subject matter.. What we learnej^ was good, but 
it could have been better if we*d had "’so^loh^ to help 
us apply it to our particular field. ^ / ^ / 

-My suggestion would be to have someone who is thoroughly 
acquainted with medical technology present a complete. . . 
curriculum for teaching MIAs. 

-Instructors should spend some time in the laboratory 
situation so their examples would be more closely 
related to medical laboratory assistant training 
programs . ( Paraphra sed) 

- . . .When I came back I realized that if we looked at 
it from the way they presented it to us we wouldn*t 
accomplish a thing.... You don*t follow those rules 
of teach, present, discuss, show audio-visual. . .You 
can*t do all of that when you* re teaching complicated 
chemistry procedures. .. .You can*t look at it strictly 
from an educational standpoint. That*s why they let 
medical technologists teach instead of teachers. 

-This is one thing that I think would be a help in the 
future... to have someone who is in medical technology 
and who is familiar with proper teaching methods... to 
come and supplement what has been learned by applying 
it to the content that we will be teaching. 

-...Get people to teach who are more used to talking to 
college-level professional people and who are familiar 
with the medical field. 
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-Change the teaching staff .. .Screen applicants better 
(some had had teacher training) .. .Involve more 
technologists c (Paraphrased) 

In addition to selecting instructors with greater familiarity with 
medical technology, there were also requests that the training deal more 
specifically with teaching techniques used in this field. There were 
many comments (as already noted) regarding the difficulty of transfer- 
ring the training presented in general terms to the specific situation 
(which they didn’t feel really fits the general case very well anyway). 

Several participants suggested that the ideal instructor would be 
a technologist who was also a master teacher. 

The suggestion was also made that when future institutes are pub- 
licized, a more detailed description^of the objectives be included. 

Most participants felt that the objectives for the Institute were too 
vague and that this led to unwarranted exp'i^^'^ations that the program 
would include material relating to the content of the CLA programs. 

When participants realized that this was not a puip>pse of the Institute 

. 4 ' ; 

they were understandably disappointed,.- / 

It was also suggested that participants be screened more carefully. 
There was a considerable range in background and ability, so that it be- 
came difficult to satisfy everyone. For example, when the psychologist 
gave what appears to have been a high level presentation, including some 
theory, it was criticized as being over the heads of some participants. 
Others were critical of instructors who talked down to the group. It 
might be worth considering the exclusion of individuals who have already 
had one or more courses in education, since they are likely to find the 
content of such a course repetitious and boring. 

A number of people suggested that participants be encouraged to 
bring to future institutes samples of their own lesson plans, instruc- 
tional aids, tests, and rating forms. These would be useful during the 
teaching practicums, and for an exchange of ideas among participants. 

The whole area of communication among participants received consid- 
erable emphasis. Many people mentioned that the opportunity to find out 
what others were doing was one of the greatest benefits they derived 
from the Institute. Some mentioned that they had obtained information 
about good teaching materials from other participants. It would seem 
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■that planned sessions ‘bo facili'ba’be such interchanges of experiences and 
ideas should be built into the program of future institutes. 

In previous sections of this report we have alluded to the long days 
and to the desire of participants for more free time. The planners for 
future institutes should consider either shortening the dsys or arranging 
the program so that the participants do not need to remain seated in one 
place for long periods of time. 

Several thou^t that the total time spent could have been used to 
better advantages less time on the formulation of behavioral objectives 
and audio visual aids^ more time on certain other topics (such as the 
teaching practicum^ with video taping and review of each presentation) 



and tests and measurements. 

There was a feeling that future institutes could be conducted at an 
accelerated pace« . . 

Consideration shoiad also "Be/giVirP|6,i the- seauence of topics and to 

jf| f, ^ J 

the problem of Speaking." Evidently anti-climdxe'S are -h§.rd uo take 
especially if several of them occur in the relatively short period of 
time allowed for institutes of this type. 



Suggestions such as these- -and the many other criticisms- -should 
not obscure the fact that for a majority of the participants the Institute 
was a hi^ly rewarding experience <. The following comments are typical 
of their feelings. 

-I left feeling quite good p.bout the program. 

-The Institute exceeded my expectations. 

-It was a busy two weeks, but I*m very glad that I went. 

I wouldn’t take anything for that experience... 
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Appendix 

An Evaluation of the Interview Techniques 

Since this report is based on data gathered by means of telephone 
interviews, it seems appropriate to ask, "How valid are responses 
obtained in this manner?" 

As noted in the report, the choice of the telephone interview method 
was a matter of necessity. Participants were so widely scattered that 
it would not have been possible to visit each of them personally. The 
alternative would have been a written questionnaire, which was considered 

f- ^ 

highly inappropriate for the pujrpo^es of the study. 

The method adopted was frankly es^erlniental. Prior to using the 
method, the investigator had no way of knowing wliether or not partici- 
pants would be cooperative or whether they would be. willing to take the 

' V J ; ^ 

time to discuss all the topics in the desired depth. Affer the first 
few inteiTviews these doubts about the method had been dissipatedc Par- 
ticipants readily agreed to be interviewed- -most of them "on the spot" — 
although each was given the opportunity of setting an appointment for 
another time. 

It was clear from the tenor of the inteiTviews that all of the 
participants were deeply involved in MLA Programs. They responded 
eagerly when invited to describe their own programs. They seemed to be 
genuinely pleased to have someone from outside the medical technology 
field show an interest in their work and in their problems. They talked 
freely about the difficulties of making the transition from technologist 
to teacher; about the problems of organizing and presenting material; 
about evaluation; about their role as counselor and "mother -confessor." 

The inteiTview frequently turned into a monologue. The participants 
seemed to be so deeply involved in their work that they were ready to 
pour out their concerns and frustrations to a listener, who seemed 
interested and might, somehow, communicate their concerns to the "powers" 
who controlled the MLA Program. Even when they realized that the Insti- 
tute would deal with teaching techniques, they continued to press for 
consideration of the objectives of the MLA Program and better commimica- 
tion among instructors in such programs. 
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There can be little doubt that the telephone technique proved hi^ly 
effective as a means of gathering information about various MLA Programs, 
about problems faced by instructors, and about expectations they held 
for the Institute. It is doubtful that face-to-face interviews would 
have yielded any more detailed account n Indeed, it seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that the telephone technique actually eliminated many factors 
that might have been distracting., It made possible total concentration 
on the problem at hand. 

The rapport established during the initial interviews carried over 
to the follow-up interviews. Participants immediately recognized the 

interviewer as if he were an old friend, and proceeded to discuss the 

♦ 

Institute with the same enthusiasm ^^,d viso^ that they had previously 
shown in discussing their own MLA Programs^, , 

Talking to participants in their own laboratory setting seemed to 
have a definite advantage. Back in their familiar. aurroundin they 
were once again authorities, in charge of a program. /;.There was no 
possibility of group pressure influencing their opinions. They could 
look back at the Institute experience with a curious mixture of 
enthusiasm and disappointment; gratitude for all it had accomplished, 
regrets for potentir f :ies that had not been realized. 

In the second i. erview, as in the first, a high degree of involve- 
ment was evident e. Had participants chosen to do so they could have 
answered politely, covered all the questions, and terminated the interview 
in fifteen minutes. It is certainly significant that most participants 
elected to discuss their experiences for thirty to fifty minutes. It 
was as if they wanted the interviewer to know what had taken place in 
Memphis and what it meant to them. This gave the interviews a highly 
personal flavor. Most seemed to be trying hard to give the interviewer 
a balanced picture c. Even those who were most critical offered positive 
comments where they felt they could. There were a few who tended to be 
generally uncritical and to offer only praise, yet even these respondents 
were able to point to topics they would have liked to have had handled 
differently or in more detail. 

Once again, it was the feeling of the interviewer that the imper- 
sonality of the telephone was a definite asset. When rapport had been 
established and the respondent had become involved, he just "rattled 
on" quite oblivious of time and seemingly unconcerned about the fact 
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that his remarks were being recorded. Occasionally, a respondent would 
ask for reassurance that the interview would be held in confidence. 

Once reassured, he would speak freely. It is conceivable that there 
would have been greater inhibition during a face-to-face interview, 
because of the visible presence of the recorder and of the interviewer 
taking notes- 

In retrospect, it is our feeling that the interview method chosen 
was high3.y appropriate and that the information we collected by this 
method was at least as reliable as any that might have been collected 
through personal interviews. 

I 
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APPENDIX D 

GUIDE TO CONDUCTING A TEACHER EDUCATION INSTITUTE 



IN THE HEALTH FIELD 



Specialists in the various health fields often make a transition 
to teaching or training positions without the benefit of a ‘brackground 
in educational methods. A two- week Teacher Education Institute en- 
compassing new media, materials and techniques in the' educational 
field can be organized to fill some of the need. The ensuing con- 
fidence and competence developed in such teachers should result in 
improved teach 1 ng ab i 1 i ty and better relations with their' st^^ 
or tra i nees . 



The purpose of this guide is to assist individuals or groops in 
the health field, such as teachers of medical laboratory assistants, 
in developing such courses, seminars or vyorkshops. ln*ad.ditiop'| as- 



s i stance may be ob ta 1 ned f rom your owp/ prof ess i onal organizattoh Or 
ex t e n s i o n d i V 1 s 1 o n of a u n i4?4rfs 



Prelimiharv Survey 



First a survey should be made regard! ng the extent of need and 
interest to determine the feaslbll 1 ty of such an Institute; The 
project might be organized on a local, state,or regional basis, 
depending on the need. It might be determined whether the 
should be conducted for only one type of professlbn or for 
ture of persohs from health fields such as nurses, medical 



institute 
a mix- 
technol o- 



gists, radiologic technologists, etc. If the initiator does not 
have the personnel and resources to carry out such a project, a 
sponsor should be found. The sponsor need not necessarily be active 

however. This could be a professional 
institution, the continuing education de- 
other health or education group, or a 



in designing the program, 
organization, educational 
partment of a uni vers i ty , 
government agency. 



Initiation of the Project 



The sponsor should develop a plan compatible with its role, re- 
sources-i^a^ of outside support and cooperation* After 

determining the necessary cooperating and advisory groups and commit- 
tees, the roles of each must be clearly defi ned . The committee rer 
sponsible for the Institute should have members rep resent itig the 
health special ty, general education special ists, and Institute si 
The varied backgrounds and discipl ines of the members wi 11“ provide 
the expertise for developing the project. A committee of five to 
eight members should be adequate for the task and small enough to 
be efficient. 
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Developing the Plan , 
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The following points should be included in developing the plan: 

1. Primary objectives of the Institute, stated in general terms 

2. Identification of appropriate groups to attend the Institute 

3. Estimate of costs to the sponsor, individuals, and cooperat- 
ing groups. 

4. Time schedule, depending on availability of money, . purpose, 
and assistance from others. 



Consideration should be given to the number of planning and or- 
ganizational meetings, location of an educational institution or 
agency to conduct the Institute, publicity and mailing of announce- 
ments, processing of applications, duration of the Institute, and 
follow-up evaluation. 



Allow sufficient time to plan and conduct an Institute. Ap- 
proximately six months would be a minimum time under most circum- 
stances, but groups witfi, ;e^erieride and fe^ 

allot more time. ^ ’A* '■ ' " 



Initiation of Activities 



A joint meeting of the sponsoring agent, advisory and cooperat- 
ing committees should be held to; 



1. Clarify the roles and objectives of the various groups. 

2. Es tab 1 i sh communication and an operational base between 
representatives of the various technical and educational 
disciplines. Formal and informal discussions over a peri- 
od, of time are typically necessary to gain a common under- 
standing of purpose and direction. 



Subsequent meetings of the appropriate committees would be 
held to: 

1. Establish specific behavioral objectives, delimitations of 
content, criteria of satisfactory learner performance. 

2. Determine criteria for selecting participants in view of 
Institute objectives. Decisions should be made regarding 
the length of the program, maximum number of participants, 
and whether it should be for credit or not. 

3. A1 low adequate time to develop the announcement of the 
program and timetable for accepting applications and noti- 
fying teachers selected to attend well in advance. The 
publicity and announcement should be specific, stating j 
if only educational techniques will be covered or whether 
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the curriculum of the particular health field will also 
be. I ncl uded . 

Determine a central focus and theme for the Institute. A 
common tendency Is to attempt to Include too much content 
without adequate time for coverage. Pacing must be con- 
sidered. All elements of the Institute should be related 
and logically flow from one topic to another. The choices 
of breadth and depth will depend on the backgrouncis and 
needs of the participants. 



Financing a Plan and Institute 



To finance such a plan and conduct an Institute, severa^l” In*' 
terested organizations might contribute. Tuition could be. ctiarged 
for each participant, paid by either the Individual or hi s vempi^ 



If outside funds are needed, the sponsor should become' fami- 
liar with agencies which might provide funds. Posslblitites are 
health groups, private foundations, and gpye'i^hmeiit agencies such 
as state departments 'Qp-pdu44^ipp^^^^^ Public 

Hea 1 th Ser v 1 ce of f Xt5e'$% t Ade'quate ' 1 1 me'" shou 1 d be a \ lowed to make 
contacts, submit a plan, await approval, and adapt to likely delays 
in receipt of funds. However, planning meetings should not be de- 
layed if there is a possiblity of approval. Determine the latest 
possible date for funding. approval to avoid failure of the plan. 



What would such an Institute cost? It depends on the facility 
selected, faculty and consultants, and services that can be donated 
by the sponsoring organization and other groups. In additioTr to 
expenses for planning, it is estimated that costs for the faclii ties 
and staff for an Institute could vary from a minimum of $4,000 to 
a reasonable maximum of $10,000. 



Costs per participant would be about $275 including": 
Per diem stipend of $15 a day for 10 days $i50 
Average transportation per participant 1 25 



$275 



Therefore a complete 10-day Institute for 20 participants, 
exclusive of planning costs, might be conducted for: 



Minimum 



Max I mum 



Participant costs 
Faci 1 1 ty costs 



$5,500 

4.000 



$5,500 

10,000 



$9,500 



$ 15,500 



(Facility costs include overhead, staff and consultants and operating 
expenses such as supplies and communications.) 
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Choosing a Facility to Conduct the Institute 

In selecting an educational faci li ty and determi ng arrangements, 
consider: 

1. Location and various types of facilities, such as a college, 
uni vers i ty , techn i ca 1 school , school ; a 1 ready t ra fn irng^^'^m the 
health field, etc. 

2. Interest and wi 1 1 ingness of the facility in conducting the 
Institute. 

Specify the role and division of responslbil ities between 
the sponsor and the host facility. Include Institute 
staff in planning and meetings so that the i ntent of the 
planners is thoroughly understood. 

3. The administrative structure and previous experience of the 
host institution in conducting seminars, workshops, short 
courses, etc. 

Determi ne the ava 
and teaching faci 
fac i 1 i ty or nearb 
audiovisual equipment and instructors, variety In types 
of classrooms or teaching faci 1 ities, such as actual dr 
simulated laboratory or operating room with equipmenty 

4. Faculty to conduct the Institute. 

The ava ilabil i ty, number requi red, and qual if ications of. 
faculty members should be determined. Those selected should 
be oriented to the particular health field Involved and 
made aware of the education and type of work of the^parti- 
cipants so that the curriculum wi 1 1 be given at the ap- 
propriate level for the learner. 

Conducting the Institute 

The sponsor should give specific guidance to the Institute 
faculty to assure that the plan is carried out most effectively. 

The content of the Institute planned by the faculty should be re- 
viewed for evaluation and revision, if necessary, before acceptance 
by the sponsor. ' 

Once the Institute is under way, howe very the host faci 1 ity and 
faculty must have freedom in conducting the program, providing for 
the contl nui ty and integration; of learning activities and making 
changes indicated by continuous evaluations. They have a responsi- 
bility , however * to carry out the intent and Objectives of the spon- 
sor and planning, committee. 

These subject matters might, be cons idered for the Institute, but 
additional topics could also be appropriate: 



Hpptl|tyvp?Fyap®9i]9V personnel 

T i lyes I Ve s hous:^i^ at the 

y if commuting' Is 'hot' posiTbl^ 



Learning Objectives 

Educational Innovations and Technology 
Educational Career Professional Planning 
The Roles of a Teacher 
Psychological Factors of Teaching and Learning 
Teaching Methods and Techniques 

Communications and Group Dynamics In Teaching and Learning 

Occupational Analysis and Planning for Instruction- 

Lesson Plans and Sequence of Teaching 

Audiovisual Instruction 

Practice Teaching 

Testing and Evaluation 

(One possible presentation Is given at the end of this- guide,) 

Instructional materials may be suggested, developed or provided 
by the sponsor, committees, or facul ty and part Icrpbrtts should be re- 
quested to bring specif lec^]gy|^s-^of^:rqat,er2l9^.^ used 

In teaching. In practlc^^ 'a cortblh^tloirjoiv fl jflneth^ 
bly be used, but the role and expectations of eadli must be understood 
and the sponsor should review the materials with the faculty; Mate- 
rials and texts should be reviewed and selected well In advance of 
the Instl tute. 

Although the Instl tute wl 1 1 stress educational techniques, di- 
rect efforts should be made to relate the material to the particu- 
lar health field Involved. Also»allow time for exchange of Ideas 
and experiences among the participating teachers. Such discussions 
on technical content and developments may be provided outside of 
Institute schedule, perhaps In the evenings. 

Evaluation 

Evaluation Is a continuous process during planning and through- 
out the Institute. Evaluations, recommendations, and reactions 
should also be obtained from the participants and Institute staff. 
This might begin with questionnaires the last day and may be made 
on a delayed schedule of four to six months to determine how the 
participants have related the Institute experience and new know- 
ledge to their teaching programs. 
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Repor t i nq^ I na t i<m of J ns t i tu >1 nf or^at ion 

the ipstltutB'sponsor should report, in sources avail aW® to 
others i n the "field, the procedures, problems and outcQrie‘‘to acbtrduct- 
ing the Institute, along with recommendations. If posstfel^v-rn^^ 
and guidelines should be available for others to rev lew. 
ports might be made in educational medlar, to the profess lorr~involved, 
and to all groups and Individuals associated with the Institute," in- 
cluding the participants. In add! tion, the professional 'organiza- 
tions of the specialty should keep teachers Informed of other'op- 
portuni t ies for professional development. 



SUGGESTED PLAN BOR lACTEAGfi^l^^ EPPciftTlON 









•i, ^ 



TH I S SUGGESTED PLAN 1 ND I CATES ONE WAY AN INSTITUTE M I GHT BE ORGAN I ZED 
IT Is INTENDED PRIMARILY FOR PURPOSES OF PLANNING AND DISeUSSION, 

THE COMPLETED PLAN MUST REFLECT LOCAL NEEDS; AND OBJECT I YES OF' THE 
PLANNERS, STAFF AND FACULTY CONDUCTING THE SPECIFIC INSTITUTE, 

Purpose of Institute ; 

This Insti tute is designed as a professional teacher education 
program for an audience that has had at least three or more years of 
experience in a dlscipl i ne 1 n which the participant has demonstrated 
proven Competence. The participant may or may not have had teaching 
experience. However, in most cases those attending do not possess 
the prerequisites in psychology, education, tests and testingj and 
similar course normal ly requi red to teach . Therefore, the Institute 
emphasizes the fundamental nature of human development, learning, 
and teaching. The instruction for the Institute is organized into 
the following areas: 



I Basic Factors in the Teaching-Learning Situation 
I I Initiating Learning 
ill Directing Learning 
IV Evaluating Learning 
V Professional Development 
VI Practical Work 



Institute Requi remen ts 
A. Reading 

' 1. Selected text (s) 

2. Reference Reading 

3 . Handouts 



















(1 . and 2. are assigned for reading in advance of attendance at 
the Insti tute) 



B. Lectures 

1. To present course theory and instructions concerning 
practical work 

2. To supplement information jnthe I’equired reading 
G. Practical Work 



D. 



1. Group discussion periods 

2'. Plenary sessions with reports and discussion 

3. Practice teaching and dr 1 tiques ^ x - 

•'.f i; .. ,5r ; ■'- . . ' -' ■ \ ' V, ■* I '^■ 5' '' ' 

M» ^ ^ *,r^i * * * ' ^ ^ . I' * 1 ^ ' * 

Evaluation 



Evaluation and feedback will be a continuous process. It 
will be achieved through discussions, reports, critiques, 
and short quizzes. 



E. Notebook 



All participants are expected to take class notes and pre^- 
pare a notebook which will serve as a reference source to 
the attendee when he returns to his institution. 

F. Counsel i nq 

The staff will be available for individual counseling 
sessions by appointment during the institute. 



GUIDE FOR DISCUSSION PERIODS 

Purpose . The attendee, through participation in the group discus- 
sion periods, should be able to react to the following question: 
"Are the principles of teaching and learning valid, adequate, and 
applicable guides to most effective learning?" This question should 
be kept in mind constantly. 



The group will be divided into discussion groups. Each' groupOwi 1 1 
have a coord i nator . a chai rman . a recorder , a blackboard recorder and 
an observer . All positions will be rotated except that of the co - 
ordinator . The coordinator will be responsible for the rotation of 
assignments and will see that all members have an opportunity to 
serve in all capacities. Following each group meeting the chairman,^ 
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recorder* and observer will submit a brief written report. The 
report of the chairman should answer two questions ; ' Vhat d i d I 
do?" and How could I improve my leadership another time? " A 
copy wi 1 1 be turned in to the Instructor. 



The recorder keeps a written record of the results of the discussion, 
using the blackboard record as a guide. This record, in outline form 
wl 1 ) be presented to the instructor and will serve as feedback re- 
port at plenary sessions. The recorder also participates in the dis- 
cussion. 



Five or ten minutes before the end of each discussion session, the 
observer will take charge of the ®hd|wiif|:1di scuss way 

proving group procedur(|s, v ^heiobie^r\^^'1svev#luat ion report will 
Include three items: ;^r^gtb^!erfc' w6aif;nesses of perf^ 

means of Improvement. A Copy o^^ report will be turned in to 
the instructor. 



The coordinator will turn in a brief overall report on how well the 
group did in terms of "what was done," "how it was done," "strengths, 
“weaknesses," and any other evaluative comments. 



SUGGESTED INSTITUTE SCHEDULE 
I BASIC FACTORS IN THE TEACHING- LEARNING SITUAT I ON 



FIRST WEEK - FIRST DAY 
9:00 “9:50 Orientation to Institute 

10:00 - 12:00 A Concept of Teaching 

1. What is a concept? A philosophy? 

a. How is it developed? 

b . What i s yours in deal 1 ng wi th people? 

c. What is a sound phj I osophy in teaching In 
your health specialty? 

d. History of educational philosophy 

2. What are the necessary characteristics of a 
teacher? 

3. Is teaching a profession? If so, what makes it 
a profession? 



12:00 -1:00 Lunch 
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1:00 - 3:00 



3:15 - 5:00 



The Group Process 

1. Why work In groups, cpmmittees, etc.? 

2. The group process in developing: 

a. A teaching philosophy 

b. Learning objectives 

c. Curricula, Instructional procedures, stand- 
ards, Instructional materials 

d. Structured vs. unstructured groups 

e. K1 nds of groups 

f. Structuring and duties 

g. Psychological forces Tn groups 

3. Organizing the class Into groups 

Group Work V ' 

1. Dlscpis and develojp a functional teaching philos- 
ophy 



SECOND DAY . 

9:00 - 10:00 Plenary Session 

1. Have reports on the group work on a teaching 

philosophy 

2. Discussion 

3. Formulate a philosophy acceptable to the group 
that will serve as a guide 



10:00 - 12:00 Writing Learning Objectives . 

1. Purpose and Importance of job-related objectives 

2. How to state objectives 

a. Description of performance 

b. Conditions of performance 

c. Standards 

d. Examples 

3. Practical work In writing learning objectives 



12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 



1:00 - 5:00 



Practical Work 

1. Divide the class Into smaller groups (2-5j and 
assign them to actually writing learning ob- 
jectives on a block of required learning. 

THIRD DAY 



9:00 - 10:00 Plenary Session . . , 

1. Report on the work achieved on writing learning 

objectives 

2. Discussion, evaluation, and suggestions on writ- 
ing learning objectives 
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11 INITIATING LEARNING 



10:00 - 11:00 Principles of Learning 

1. The learning process 

2. Understanding learning ability 

3. Principles of learning 

4. "Kinds" of learning 

11:00 - 12:00 Principles of Teaching 

1 . "The Teacher" 

2. Personal qualities of the teacher 

3. Principles of teaching 



12:00 - 1 :00 Lunch 



' ■ i' " ■ i"' ' . '-V ' 

1:00 - 4:00 , v. Effdct ivevfe^Jinmuaicatiibh 

1. Functional meaning of effective communication 

2. Barriers in communication 

3. Meanings are in people 

4. Sending and receiving information 



4:00 « 5:00 Group Work 

1 . Discuss : 

a. Learning problems as related to teaching 
in the health specialty 

b. Teach ing procedures as related to the health 
special ty 

c. Develop five (5) questions for discussion 
at the next Plenary Session 

FOURTH DAY 

9:00 - 10:00 Plenary Session 

1. Reports on discussion in learn ing- teach ing 
problems and procedures 

2. Response to group questions 

10:00 - 12:00 Factors That Affect Learning 

1 . Motivation 

a. Functional meaning 

b. Functions of motivation 

c. Problems of motivation 



2. Attitude 

a. Funct ional meaning 

b. Importance of attitude to learning-teach ing 

c. Changing attitudes 

3. Personality — the teachers— the learners 
a. Meaning of 
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b. Importance of 

c. Concept of "normality" 

d. Understanding adjustment activities 
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4. Interests 

a. Importance of 

b. How to determine 

c. Using them in counseling 



12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 

1 1 1 DIRECTING LEARNING 

1:00 - 3:00 Instructional Planning 

1 . Cu r r ifc01 um> (.ep,ur,se) planning p rocedu res 

2. Long-Vdhge^pifdi3^ ? V / 

3. Day-to-day planning* ■ ^ ^ f 

3:00 - 4:30 Methods of Teaching — Lecture 

1 . Preparation of content 

a. General guidelines 

b. The introduction 

c. The body 

d. The summary 

2. Preparation for delivery 

a. Rehearsing 

b. Lecture approaches 

c . Med i a 



4:30 - 5:00 Assignments for Practice Teaching 

1. Selecting the content 

2. Schedule for practice teaching 

3. Critiquing the practice teaching 



FIFTH DAY 

9:00 - 10:00 Methods of Teaching - Demonstration 

1. Preparation for 

2. Doing a demonstration 
3* Evaluating 

10:00 ^ 11:00 Methods of Teaching -- Problem Solving 

1. Problems -- a way of life and work 

2. Approaches to solving problems 

3. Steps in problem solving 
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11:00 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1 :00 
1 :00 - 2:00 

3:00 - 4:30 
4:30 - 5:00 



9:00 - 11:00 

11:00 - 12:00 

I 

12:00 - 1 :00 
1.00-4:30 
4:30 - 5:00 

9:00 - 11:00 



Methods of Teaching - Participating Methods 

1. Role-playing 

2. Demonstration of role-playing 
Lunch 

Methods of Teaching — Participating Methods 

1. Teaching via discussion 

2. Demonstration 

* 

Effective Use of. AUjdlovl sual Aids 

1. Projected teadhlng aids 

2. Single dimension vte^chlng aids 

3. Three dimension teaching aids 

Ass 1 gnments For’ Practice Teach 1 hg 

1 . Summar 1 ze pract Ice teach! hg r^qu 1 rements 

2. Discussion ' 

SECOND WEEK - FIRST DAY 
IV EVALUATING -LEARNING 

Techniques of Measurement 

1. Standardized tests 

2. Teacher made tests 

3. Oral testing and questioning techniques 

Grades and Reporting 

1. Approaches to grading 

2. Determining grades 

3. Approaches to reporting grades 

V 

Lunch 

Practice Teaching 

Discussion of Practice Teaching 

1. Make assignments on preparation of tests 

SECOND DAY 

Evaluation Through Counseling and Guidance 

1 . Meaning of 

2. Functions of 
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11:00 - 12:00 



12:00 - 1:00 
1 :00 - 4:30 
4:30 - 5:00 

9:00 - 11:00 



11:00 - 12:00 

12:00 - 1:00 
1 :00 - 4:30 
4:30 - 5:00 

9:00 - 11:00 
11:00 - 12:00 



3. Procedures 

4. The role of the teacher in counseling 

Evaluation Interviewing 

1 . Meaning of 

2. Functions of 

3. Procedures 

Lunch 

Praj^^tice Teaching 
Di scussjorPof Practice Teaching 
THIRD DAY 

V PROFESSIONAL dMlOPMENT 

' ■ . : . i« ■ I ). ' . _ ^ 

Developing a Professional Gfqwth Program 

1. Characteristics of a teacher education program 

2. Areas of concentration 

3. Way to achieve growth 

4. Developing your own program 

Practice Teaching -- Evaluation 

1. Have groups give tests they have prepared 

Lunch 

Practice Teaching 

Plenary Session on Practice Teaching 
FOURTH DAY 

Innovations in Teaching 

1. Programmed learning 

2. Educational TV 

3. Computer-assisted instruction 

4. Multi -media 

Practice Teaching 



12:00 - 1:00 Lunch 
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1 :00 - 3:00 



Practice Teaching 



3:00 - 5:00 



Group Work 

1. Groups will meet to review the institute content 
and procedures and will develop questions for 
discussion at plenary session next morning. 



FIFTH DAY 



9:00 - 11:00 



Plenary Session 

1. React^td'all questions -- this is a learner’s 
opportunity to get answers and reactions to 
questions that have not been taken care of thus 
far. . V 



11:00 - 12:00 



Sources of Instruct lOinal Resources 

1. Professional societies 

2. Publications -- magazines, etc 

3. Tests and evaluations* . 

4. Audiovisual aids 

r,'\ 

5. Credit courses 

6. Workshops and seminars 

7. Other 



12:00 - 1 :00 



Lunch 



1 :00 - 2:00 



institute evaluation 



2:00 - 3:30 Final examination 

4:00 - 4:30 Summary session -- Award certificates 

Adjournment 
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ABSTRACT. . i . 

An interdisciplinary group of educators and health professionals developed 
tested and evaluated a comprehensive plan for a two-week Teacher Education Insti- 
tute to upgrade instructors in health occupations education programs. The Insti- 
tute was designed primarily for those who did not have teacher education back- 
grounds. The pilot Institute, for 21 instructors of medical laboratory assistants, 
incorporated recognized teaching principles wi’th new educational methods, media, 
and materials to help participants acquire additional teaching skills. 

The planners examined their work at every step, and evaluations of the Insti- 
tute were also made by the faculty and participants, the latter taking part in pre- 
and post- Institute telephone interviews by the Educational Testing Service to de- 
termine the effect of the program. 

It was recommended that other Institutes be held on the basis of suggestions 
evolving from the pilot to develop additional techniques and materials. Also 
recommanded were workshops or conferences for multiple disciplines, involving 
persons from the medical health and educational fields. Although the curricul.um 
was related to educational methods, in future Institutes the teaching techniques 
should have a direct relationship to the type of curriculum taught by the partici- 
pants, if possible. Also, instructors should have some familiarity with the 
educational level and work of the participants. 

The planners also developed a guide for conducting Teacher Education Institutes 
which may be used in other health fields. This guide is included as an appendix 
in the final report. 
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